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divine patience. It is enough for us to know that some- 
thing is going on which is worth while, that we are a part 
of it, and that we can to some small extent help on the 
process of evolution for the things that are fragile, valu- 
able, and worth preserving and producing. 


rd 


RESOLUTIONS, especially at New Year’s, are often weak- 
ening to the will. They are connected with a season 
which, passing, leaves them without a living wage. They 
are often mechanical, and chosen with no regard to the 
force or capital behind them. So many are habitually 
abandoned that they are entered on with the tacit assump- 
tion that they will not last. They seldom concern them- 
selves with the sources and power of habit, and, being 
superficial, are of brief life. The way to make it worth 
while to begin the new year with new resolutions is to 
select them with the likelihood and practicability of keep- 
ing them up, endow them with income-producing will, 
keep them few, and think of them as through-year and not 
merely new-year resolutions. It might be well to pick 
up some of last year’s stragglers and press them into line. 


ot 


THE persistent use of language representing heaven as 
a place or state of being which qualified people die into 
by mere operation of time is false to common opinion and 
common sense. ‘To suppose that the mere ending of this 
life precipitates the issue between bliss and torment for 
all time afterward is to forget the fundamental fact of 
character. A man carries what he is wherever he goes, 
and having a ticket of admission given on other grounds 
will not help him feel at home when he gets into the wrong 
place. There are people who might dwell in a heaven 
a thousand years and never know they were there; and 
what Father Taylor said of Emerson that, if he went 
to hell, he would change the climate, and the tide of im- 
migration would set that way, is true of many persons. 
Montaigne’s wisdom as to this world’s goods applies well 
for any world: “‘Whatsoever the goods of fortune are, a 
man must have a proper sense to savor them. It is the 
enjoying and not the possessing of them that makes us 


happy.” - 


‘THE report that the siege of Janina was about to begin 
brings into prominence some of the romantic aspects of 
this contest going on in the Balkans. Some years ago a 
Hungarian novelist wrote a story called ‘‘The Lion of 
Janina.’ It was a romance founded upon fact and repre- 
sented Ali Mustapha as an old man of almost incredible 
courage and physical power. He defied and cheated his 
enemies and carried on a warfare not only with the general 
government but with traitorous sons. In his stronghold 
were gathered not only his harem and his defenders but 
vast stores of treasure. ‘This tale was only one of many 
which might be told to illustrate the events, the characters, 
and the conditions of national life in that untamed part 
of the world during the last twenty centuries. The 
legends and traditions of the descendants of Roman soldiers 
go back to the beginning of the Christian era. ‘Eribes 
and nations that have seemed to be blotted out, or tram- 
pled out of existence under the iron heel of the oppressor, 
have suddenly sprung into life and attested anew the 
vitality of national traits, hopes, and traditions. Some 
day when the reign of the oppressor is over, fertile lands 
released from undue taxation will become the richest 
gardens in the world, and tribes which now breed their 
beautiful women for the harems of the Turks will begin 
to take their proper place, not only as specimens of physi- 
cal perfection and beauty but of character and achieve- 
ments to match. : 
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A coop many of the wonderful cures still attributed to 
occult powers are to be explained by insufficient or faulty 
diagnosis. If Naaman had really had leprosy, a week's 
daily plunge in the Jordan would not have cured him. 
Or if such simple treatment had availed against that dread 
plague, there would soon not have been a leper left in 
Palestine. Elisha’s power was that of sagacity rather 
than necromancy. ‘The Syrian’s disease was a matter of 
uncleanness: all he needed was ample bathing facilities. 
A good many people to-day think themselves cured of 
diseases they never had by being led out of that which 
simulated them. It is probable that Elisha’s method 
would work wonders everywhere. But against organic 
hopeless diseases, really known-to be such, it has never — 
yet availed and does not now avail. o 


For the New Year. 


A new year is important only because it marks off a 
definite part of the period of life allotted to each individ- 
ual. For us, as we enter upon the new year, a much more 
important consideration is that we are living in new 
times which bring new duties and require the utmost 
efforts of new men and women. Ruskin was in the habit 
of calling attention to the lack of observation indicated 
by the wrong painting of landscapes. There are thou- 
sands of pictures in the world, as he pointed out, which 
indicate a total misreading of what ought to be the most 
evident facts of observation. He showed, for instance, 
that the sun is never seen in a clear sky with rays of light 
proceeding from it. When the rays appear, the sun is 
always behind a cloud. It frequently happens that 
poets and novelists report seeing the new moon in the 
eastern sky. The new times are coming because thought- 
ful men and women begin to notice things in human life 
that were never seen before. The new habit of observa- 
tion brings to light new duties. In the last century the 
changes wrought by science surpassed all that had come 
in the thousand years before. In the present century 
we ate beginning to make changes in the moral and 
social world which will match the wonderful gains of 
science. 

The astonishing discoveries made by physiologists who 
are studying the habits of the tissues that make up the 
human body seem to indicate a new approach toward an 
explanation of the origin of life upon the earth. The 
preservation of tissues with full vitality outside the body 
and the transplantation of bones and tissues of various 
kinds from animals to r or from one human being to 
another, are so wonderft in the literal sense they are 
miraculous. ‘The elixir of youth is no longer an irides- 
cent dream of the middle ages, but something ardently. 
sought by investigators of great intelligence. The hour 
when death must be expected has been postponed in- 
definitely for all people who live as they ought to live. 
Old age is not now expected to set in when one has lived 
half a century. The dress, the manners, the habits, and 
the occupations of people between sixty and eighty years 
have all been changed within the memory of this genera- 
tion. 

People with good eyes and active minds always saw 
what we see to-day, but they did not take notice. Many 
things that they did notice and objected to, they suffered 
because they were considered to be inevitable. We need 
only to take note of what is going on in the south-eastof 
Europe to-day to realize what went on all over Europe 
two or three hundred years ago. That the persons and 
property of men, women, and children, conquered in war, 
were at the disposal of the victors was taken for granted 
everywhere and accepted as a necessary incident of in- 
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_evitable human warfare by very humane, wise, and even 
tender-hearted men and women. In the south of Europe 
to-day the sufferings of beasts of burden who are galled 
by yokes and harnesses are unnoticed or unpitied by 
people whose artistic instincts and abilities are highly cul- 
tivated. The world at large is just coming to the point 
of view of the few who have been pledged to the reduction 
of cruelty to animals and the increase of their comfort. 
One reason for the new care of the animals is the some- 
what recent discovery that by cruelty to the animals 
that are used for food, or by neglect of their wants when 
they are in transit on the way to the abattoir, their tissues 
become less valuable as food and sometimes are so poisoned 
as to be highly injurious to the human beings who feed 
' upon them. 

We are no longer unconscious of the disparity of con- 
ditions between the Haves and the Have-nots. A few 
years ago a gentleman who lived in luxury was asked to 
allow the surplus literature accumulated in his house to 
be used for the benefit of men in lock-ups and prisons. 
He sternly refused, on the ground that he did not wish to 
have his family come into relations of any kind with 
people of that class. He did not wish to have his children 
made conscious of their existence. Any man making such 
a declaration to-day would be regarded as a social mon- 
strosity and would be quickly made to know that he was 
not a member of good society even in the restricted sense. 

We have always known that from what are called the 
lower classes of society there might at any time come-a 
man or a woman who by excellence of character, by artis- 
tic skill, or dramatic genius, might match the best products 
of breeding and training. It is now coming to be a matter 
of common knowledge that given the same opportunities 
that are taken for granted by the rich, the poor boys and 
girls are just as likely as their more fortunate competitors 
to excel in all the active pursuits which call for the exer- 
cise of intellectual power and excellent moral qualities. 
One of the most conspicuous duties of the new time, ac- 
cepted now by all right thinking men and women, relates 
to the opening of the avenues which lead to success to 
all of the people’s worthy sons and daughters. The 
changes which have been wrought by the multiplication 
of outlets into active life have produced so many remark- 
able men and women of the most obscure origin, that we 
now begin to see that the doors must be opened for every- 
body, that opportunity must be given to every child to 
make the most of itself. The story of Mary Antin is 
alone sufficient to warrant the opening of the prison doors 
for all the children of poverty everywhere with the sure 
warrant that the result will not o n 


not only equal but will exceed 
the most sanguine expectations of those who love their 
fellow-men. Ailes G. B. 


New Year Plans. | 


At the close of one year and the beginning of a new one 
it is natural to stop for a minute before crossing the in- 
visible line that separates the one from the other, and 
take a mental, as well as a material, account of stock. In 
one sense it is true that every day a new year begins, and 
that it is quite as important to know where we stand and 
what we are purposing on the last day of July as on the 
first day of January. But the habit, once imperative 
among all serious-minded people, and continued with 
more or less fidelity through successive generations, is 
apt to claim its own here, just as habits once fixed have a 
trick of doing; and we wonder for a moment, at least, 
whether the new year is to help on the fulfilment of the 
plans we have been making in this. 

It is not always a pleasant thing to be confronted sud- 
denly with the ghosts of dead plans, that were living and 
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dear and worth working for a year ago, even when we are 
willing to admit that we have been more blessed in their 
destruction than we could ever have been in their fulfil- 
ment. That time and strength and feeling have been 
put into poor, mistaken dreams, and have apparently 
gone to utter waste, weighs on our spirits; and the thought 
almost seems to warn us away from making plans at all. 
Nevertheless,—and blessings on human nature for its 
elasticity,—we know that we shall go right on, planning 
and working, trusting our hopes, and believing in their 
stability, in the same way we have been doing ever since 
we first began to make plans at all. Anything less than 
this is impossible to a well-balanced, healthy mind, in 
which the upward tendency has not been crushed by 
weak egoism or false sentimentality. 

It is right, too, that we should do this. Plans are not 
utterly dependent on literal fulfilment for their value or 
influence. Emerson rebukes the man of the world who 
has no patience with the glittering dreams of boyhood, 
and declares that the gayest castles in the air ever piled 
together are far better for comfort and for use than the 
dungeons in the air that are daily dug and caverned out 
by discontented grumblers. Schiller bids us reverence 
the dreams of our youth, since they contain the germs of 
truth that may enrich our old age. The real secret lies 
deeper yet, and perhaps tio one has hinted it better than 
Tan Maclaren in his Drumtochty stories. Marget Hoo 
was ‘‘nearer the heart o’ things than onybody in the Glen’’; 
and she touched the truth when she said to gentle Lily 
Grant, ‘“‘Dinna be ashamed o’ yir dreams, Lily: they’ll 
a’ come true some day, for we canna think better than 
God wull dae.”” And who would say that the disap- 
pointed love of Jamie Soutar or the secret of Drumsheugh 
were dreams that vanished and left no sign? ‘This, too, 
is the word of Abt Vogler. ‘There shall never be one lost 
good. The wonderful palace of music is no cheat, but a 
promise; no failure, but a triumph’s evidence. 


““Why else was the pause prolonged but that singing might issue 
thence? 
Why rushed the discords in but that harmony should be prized?” 


The thought that comes to give us steadiness and hope 
when we have finished a possibly discouraging comparison 
between the dreams with which we began the year and 
the results which face us at its close is that plans, at best, 
are mainly significant as the exponent of something be- 
hind them. To the man who has a great purpose in life 
and a genuine reason for living there ought to be nothing 
disheartening in the fact that the details of that life can- 
not be all seen beforehand. He knows that they may 
contribute in one way or another to the advancement of 
his purpose. He can say, as did the poor shipmaster at 
sea: ‘‘O God, thou mayst save me, if thou wilt; and, if 
thou wilt, thou mayst destroy me. But, however, I will 
hold my rudder true.” ‘That is the kind of purpose which 
fears no comparison of one New Year’s Day with another. 
Plans, at best, are means to an end; and they are impor- 
tant only as they are parts of the purpose thus revealed, 
which in itself is unaffected by circumstances. We must 
go on, dream our dreams, and work for their realization, 
plan and hope for ourselves and for others just because 
each life has a controlling purpose which demands and 
secures expression in action; but let us be thankful that 
with our finite, limited powers and our imperfect vision, 
we are unable to compel the literal fulfilment of these 
plans in the way we seek. The Wisdom that is above and 
around our wisdom can make all these things work to- 
gether for good; and we can begin the new year with 
new determination to make the most of its opportunities 
for gladness and for growth, let these lead us where they 
may. 
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American Cnitarian Association. 


Secretary’s Notes. 


TV. 


After ptomaine poisoning at Victoria, B.C., and a 
frightful storm on the Strait of Juan de Fuca, the secre- 
tary’s wife concluded that Pauline missionary perils were 
not confined wholly to the first century a.D. ‘The electric 
lights of Seattle did, however, at last blaze a welcome 
to the belated boat; and, thanks to the foresight of Rev. 
J. D. O. Powers, an “upper room’’ was in readiness when, 
late at night, the voyagers arrived. 

In Seattle, as in all the towns and cities of the North- 
west during the last four or five years, business depression 
has doubled the difficulties of our cause. This fact not- 
withstanding, there was great interest manifested by the 
Central Alliance branch, which met in the church parlors 
on Friday afternoon, with delegates from the five asso- 
ciated branches from as many districts of the city. On 
Sunday morning there were two hundred and fifty in 
the congregation, and every evidence that in Seattle 
the Unitarian forces are able to give a good account of 
themselves. A movement is already under way to 
organize a second church, to be located near the new 
University of Washington. With the assistance of the 
Association, a four months’ demonstration, with Mr. 
Powers as preacher, has been arranged. 

Ploughing his way through the fog, the secretary visited 
the university twice, preaching there on the evening of 
December 8 to an attentive congregation of fifty people. 
Several of the professors have earnestly desired this enter- 
prise, and the general feeling seems to be that, with the 
right preacher in charge, a church can be established at 
this point which will meet the needs of many students 
in the university and such residents in the neighborhood 
as find it inconvenient to attend the church and Sunday- 
school in the heart of the city. 

The journey from Seattle to Spokane, through the 
picturesque mountains of the Cascade range, the railroad 
climbing to great heights, passing over dizzy bridges and 
zigzagging through tunnels and snowsheds, occupied the 
whole of December 9, the destination being reached at 
eleven o'clock at night. 

The good people of the Unitarian church in Spokane 
had made all local preparations for the entertainment of 
all the ministers of the North Pacific Conference to meet 
here for a three days’ Ministers’ Institute, the first gath- 
ering of the kind ever held in these parts. With two 
exceptions all the ministers of the conference were pres- 
ent, together with Dr. Earl M. Wilbur, the Association’s 
field secretary, the secretary of the Association, a number 
of interested laymen, and a part of the Spokane congre- 
gation. ‘he Institute was especially fortunate in the 
attendance of Dr. Thomas L,. Eliot, the veteran Unitarian 
of all this great North-western region. His words of wis- 
dom and his spiritual influence at all the sessions gave 
the Institute an exceptionally high character which the 
brethren appreciated. 

It will not be necessary in these brief notes to give 
a detailed account of this Institute, as a full report is 
sent to the Register by the secretary of the conference. 
One thing is sure, the American Unitarian Association 
never promoted a missionary undertaking of greater 
practical value. Those Unitarian ministers who occupy 
pulpits within easy distance of other churches, frequently 
meeting at well-attended conferences and at their minis- 
terial associations, cannot adequately realize what it 
means for those who labor in isolation, separated hundreds 
of miles from their nearest neighbors, to get together for 
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mutual counsel and encouragement. ‘The addresses and 
papers given at this North-western Institute were of a 
high order, showing genuine scholarship and an earnest 
desire on the part of all who appeared on the programme 
to make the exercises worth while for those who had, 
in nearly every instance, travelled day and night to be 
present. 

On the title-page of the printed programme was the 
sentence, ‘‘Deeper Spiritual Experience as the Basis of 
Preaching and Practice,” and that sentiment permeated 
every session. It was an ideally religious conference, and 
it gave to each member a clearer and loftier perception 
of the ministerial function. It justified the long-sustained 
struggle that every minister in these parts is engaged in, 
showing (as one of the brethren expressed it) that, “though 
our Unitarian groups may be small, they have hold of 
the biggest thing in the religious world to-day.” 

One of the pleasant features of the Institute was the 
luncheon given by the Unitarian laymen of Spokane 
to the visiting clergymen in the famous Davenport Café. 
At this luncheon a number of the leading citizens of the 
city were present, there were a few after-dinner speeches 
and expressions of mutual appreciation. Above all, the 
hospitality arranged by Rev. George W. Fuller, formerly 
minister of the church and now the city librarian, and 
Rev. J. H. Dietrich, the present minister, cannot_be_too 
gratefully acknowledged. 

By Friday morning the Institute was a thing of the past, 
except that its inspirations went over the mountains in 
every direction,—east to Great Falls and Butte, Mont., 
south to Eugene and San Francisco, west to Portland, 
Everett, and Bellingham, and north to Vancouver; 
while the secretary—the last to depart—found, when he 
boarded the train for Portland, that he had travelled on 
ticket No. 13, in a seat marked 13, on Friday, the thir- 
teenth day of December,—a lucky combination for him 
for he arrived in safety, and found the secretary’s wife 
in good health and buoyant courage awaiting him at the 
hotel. Lewis G. WILSON. 


Current Topics. 


THE conviction of thirty-eight of the defendants in the 
dynamite conspiracy cases, growing out of the blowing up 
of the plant of the Los Angeles 77mes, was the striking 
event of last week. In charging the jury in the Federal 
Court at Indianapolis, Judge Anderson pointed out that 
it was not organized labor that faced the bar of justice, 
but a group of individuals who, if found guilty as charged, 
had done a grave wrong to the cause with which they 
were identified. After the jury had delivered its verdict, 
the announcement was made by William J. Burns, the 
detective who had been instrumental in collecting the 
evidence against the prisoners, that the investigations 
which he had been conducting would be carried on re- 
lentlessly with a view to the conviction of the men still 
“higher up” in the conspiracy to enforce the rule of the 
union shop by means of the bomb in a reign of terror 
that cost more than a score of lives and extended from 
one end of the country to the other. 


a 


PusBlic utterances by President-elect Wilson on the 
occasion of his notable visit to his birthplace at Staunton, 
Va., on his fifty-sixth birthday, indicate the intention of 
the incoming administration to take the initial steps for 
the establishment of an independent republic in the 
Philippine archipelago. The prediction already is made 
that by the beginning of the year 1914 the remote insular 
possession, which came to the United States as one of the 
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results of the war with Spain, will have a native legisla- 
ture, empowered to deal with all domestic insular prob- 
lems, and that the authority of the United States in the 
islands will be limited to the safeguarding of Federal 
interests. This measure of self-government will serve as 
the basis of a system of political education which, Presi- 
dent-elect Wilson hopes, will enable the present wards of 
the American people to conduct their own affairs inde- 
pendently under the collective guarantee of the great 
powers. 
Pd 


PRESIDENT TarF?r’s flying visit to the Panama Canal 
Zone last week has resulted in his final decision to estab- 
lish a provisional civil government for the territory tra- 
versed by the great waterway and to place at its head as 
governor the efficient chief engineer of the canal, Col. 
George W. Goethals. The announcement of the Presi- 
dent’s intention has elicited a remarkable consensus of 
public tributes of appreciation of the services of Col. 
Goethals, to whom is credited the performance of one of 
the most difficult technical and administrative feats in 
all history, with the minimum of friction, without the 
shadow of a breath of corruption, and in a manner calcu- 
lated to reflect credit upon his government and his nation. 
Indeed, the preliminary signs of a movement to place 
Col. Goethals at the head of the Republican presidential 
ticket in 1916 already are visible, if the utterances of 
Republican leaders are any gauge of the sentiment of the 
rank-and-file. In the mean while Congress is being urged 
to confer the rank and pay of a major-general upon Col. 
Goethals. , 

ed 


TURKEY delivered a characteristic response to the allies 
at the peace conference in London last Saturday, when 
the Ottoman delegates informed the victorious states 
that the Porte would consent to negotiate a permanent 
peace on the basis of the restoration of all the territory 
taken by them, this territory to be set up into an auton- 

-omous province under the designation of Macedonia, 
with Salonika as its capital, the vilayet of Adrianople to 
be evacuated by the Bulgarians and restored to the direct 
authority of the Sultan. These amazing terms, which 
were submitted as a counter-proposal to those advanced 
by the allies for the cession of all the Turkish territory 
west of the Midia-Marmora line, caused profound irri- 
tation among the representatives of the Balkan states, 
who did not hesitate to express their suspicions that the 
Ottoman diplomats were talking impossible things for 
the sake of gaining time for an ulterior movement,—prob- 
ably a final appeal to the powers, this time an invitation 
to them to settle the territorial problems that have arisen 

_ out of the war. 

od 


SucuH an opportunity, it is believed, will not be neglected 
by the Triple Alliance, to whose interests the mainte- 
nance of misrule in South-eastern Europe by the retention 
of Christian populations under Ottoman rule is a highly 
desirable situation. The submission of their preposterous 
proposals by the Turkish delegates brought into sharp 
relief the obvious fact that outside influences, probably 
emanating from the chancelleries of the Triple Alliance, 
are stiffening the back of the government at Constanti- 
nople in the face of a hopeless military situation at the 
Tchatalja line, at Adrianople, at Scutari, and at Janina. 
It is pointed out by the allies, with an apparent basis in 
actual conditions, that a resumption of hostilities could 
result in nothing but fresh disasters for Turkish arms and 
fresh losses of life for the Balkan League. Nevertheless, 
the Turks profess to rely upon their reorganized military 
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resources for the reversal of the recent defeats in the 
event of the failure of the negotiations——a supposition 
which military experts are fairly well agreed in pronounc- 
ing ridiculous. © 

ed 


It is believed that, despite the machinations of the 
Triple Alliance, peace will be the outcome of the confer- 
ence at London. Stripped of all its manifestly untenable 
pretensions, the Turkish position is based upon the essen- 
tial demand that Adrianople, now besieged by a Bulgarian 
army, reinforced by several Servian divisions, shall be 
restored to Turkey, and that the new frontier shall be no 
further East than the river Maritza, which now is in Bul- 
garian hands from its source to its outlet into the Agean. 
There are unmistakable signs that the Bulgarians have 
no intention of surrendering possessions which they have 
acquired at enormous sacrifices, after a brilliant cam- 
paign which in many respects surpasses the achievements 
of the Japanese in the war with Russia. It is maintained 
at Sofia that Adrianople, to all intents and purposes, is a 
Bulgarian city, inasmuch as its investment is complete 
and its relief practically impossible. Bulgaria is merely 
seeking to avoid further bloodshed. 


ea 


A warm contest for the election of President of the 
French Republic is indicated by the entrance of two 
strong candidates in the lists—Poincaré, the present 
premier, and Ribot, a statesman of high standing. M. 
Poincaré at first declined to take part in the canvass, but 
reconsidered his resolution at the request of many of his 
political supporters. An apparent attempt to induce 
M. Ribot to withdraw from the contest ended in failure 
last week. Both candidates for the highest post in the 
gift of the French people are tried republicans. It is 
predicted in Paris that the coming political test in the 
republic will reproduce some of the features of bitterness 
and disruption that developed in the last Presidential 
campaign in this country, when the Republican party was 
rent asunder by the rivalry of its two leading exponents, 
Theodore Roosevelt and William Howard Taft. 


Brevities, 
Start right in January if you wish to end right in 
December. 


A cheerful heart, an open mind, and an independent 
spirit are good equipment for facing the new year. 


Look in another column for the interesting programme 
of the Liberal Congress to be held this month in Roches- 
ter, N.Y. 


Personality may help a cause or it may harmit. There 
are those who use all their power and influence to float a 
cause and those who use a cause to float themselves. 


For a long time theology scorned ethics. Then ethics 
took its long-deferred revenge and brought theology to 
judgment. Instead of marshalling texts, dogmas had 
to bring testimonials of good character. 


It is proposed in England that special national services 
of prayer shall be held in the churches on behalf of the 
sufferers from the Balkan-Turkish War, followed, when 
possible, by collections for the relief fund. The great 
suffering and want will not pass with the close of the war. 


The Diary of Caroline Richards has recently been 
published under the title of ‘‘Village Life in America.” 
It is the story of life in Canandaigua, N.Y., from 1852 
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to 1872, as reported in the vivid diary of that exceptionally 
bright and interesting girl. Under the date of May, 
1856 (p. 81) is to be found the following extract from 
her diary which may be of interest to present-day readers 
of the Christian Register: ‘‘Grandfather’s favorite paper 
is the Boston Christian Register. He could not have 
one of them torn up any more than a leaf of the Bible. 
He has barrels of them stored away in the garret.”’ 


Letters to the Editor. 


A Grave Accusation. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register:— 


The accusation is made upon the highest authority 
(literary) that we Americans, though we have the forms 
of worship, have no reverence, no devotion, no religion; 
though we write books, that “our books are not litera- 
ture’; and, though we paint pictures, that “our pictures 
are not art.’”’ For, it is said, if one is born among our 
hundred millions with artistic genius, he is driven to 
Europe for the training of his instincts, where alone ‘“‘he 
can live, observe, and create.’ 

Furthermore it is asserted that we have no real phi- 
losophy, construction, or communion; for, though “we 
calculate, we never think; though we invent, we never 
discover; and, though we talk, we never converse.” 
Furthermore it is said that in temperament, despite our 
rushing things, we are cold, both physically and emotion- 
ally,—that we are the only great nation which has “not 
produced a great love lyric,’—a Jane Eyre, for example. 

May I say, if we were asked to parallel in the literary 
field G. K. Chesterton, George Meredith, John Gallo- 
way, H. G. Wells, Lowes Dickinson, we would find it a 
difficult task; for literature can grow only in one soil, that 
of free and disinterested aspiration. 

Now it would be presumptuous in me to declare the 
falsity of this most serious accusation. It would be far 
wiser to try to find the truth it contains, and endeavor to 
ameliorate those conditions, and spread those ideas and 
cultivate that spirit which make literature, art, and re- 
ligion possible. I know there are the wage-earning mill- 
ions whose energies are consumed in the incessant struggle 
of making a livelihood, and that our more active and in- 
fluential.classes are obsessed with the belief that Money, 
though so blind and cruel, is success, security, and happi- 
ness. I am willing to admit that in this worship of 
Money, dignity, manners, and aspiration are lost,—nothing 
is left that ‘‘seeks the stars.’ 

But may I say there is a bright side to the dark picture? 
We still have our poets, writers, painters, and teachers 
(alas! not a Channing, Emerson, or Phillips Brooks), born 
of the people, who touch us most profoundly, even though 
they are not great poets, great writers, great painters, or 
great teachers. We have thousands who do not yield to 
our hurried, mercenary life, who are in a real quest for the 
. true and the beautiful, who are called ever on by Aphro- 
dite, Apollo, or Athene, or by a Christ, a Paul, a Wesley, 
or a Channing. They are ever seeking to plant in our 
rich and virgin soil the seeds of those ideas and of that 
love of beauty which produced Socrates, Plato, Sophocles, 
Phidias, Michelangelo, Shakespeare, and Goethe. 

I must maintain, though some of us are intellectually 
agnostic as to the possession of a faculty which gives us 
certain information on the greatest of all questions, and 
though we have no devout brotherhoods in great deserts 
through which flows a sluggish Nile, no midnight prayers 
in lonely cells, no scourgings of the body, nor dirges 
chanted in vast catherals, we have our spiritual battles, 
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our temptations, our agonies in the Garden, our cross to 
carry. 

Moreover, we have our hope, for on the most distant 
horizon there hangs a glorious star; and we have our 
faith, for the light that gleams upon the plain and gilds 
the summits of the distant hills is fed from the rays of 
that central Sun around which revolves the visible and 
the invisible universe—we have a real Religion. 

James G. TOWNSEND. 


Jamestown, N.Y. ° 


Moral Effects. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register:— 


In the most excellent editorial, ‘Things Detestable,” 
in the Christian Register for December 12, in speaking of 
the institution of slavery the writer remarks “that the 
moral evils of the system affected and degraded the master 
even more than they did the slave.”’ This judgment is 
so in harmony with the consensus of opinion among good 
people in the Northern States, that to refuse to accept it 
in its unqualified form is to imperil one’s reputation for 
sanity and morals. Yet is it entirely true as it stands; 
and does it not do wrong to the memory of many 
truly Christian and humane slaveholders of the Southern 
States before the war? I do not say that it does, I speak 
as one who “dreads dissent and fears a doubt as wrong!” 

Let us take the characters of “Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” 
for example! Did the institution of slavery degrade 
Uncle Tom or Eva, Mrs. Shelby, St. Clare, and many 
other good people that move across the stage in this 
remarkable drama? It did degrade Legree, and the cruel 
and brutal master of George Harris! According to Mrs. 
Stowe the institution of slavery made some good people 
better and some bad people worse! 

I believe that this is the truth! Slavery was wrong in 
principle and detestable in practice, and no one mourns 
that it has passed away; but the good Christian men 
and women of the slaveholding States were not ‘“‘de- 
graded”” by the moral evils of slavery.. To many of 
them it was a divine trust, and most lovingly and self- 
denyingly they fulfilled it. 

I met an elderly Southern lady in New Orleans not long 
since, a most charming woman, as refined, as humane, 
as Christian as any woman I ever met, and I shall not 
soon forget the joy I experienced in her conversation. 
Her father had been a very large slaveholder before the 
war, owning a number of sugar plantations. Her mem- 
ories of her own mother were those of a loving, patient, 
Christlike service in the cabins of the slaves. 

She prayed with the sick and the dying, consoled the 
mourners, and bore the woes and the joys and the sorrows of 
her poor black people on her heart of love. Such a thing 
as a slave being sold or whipped or chased by blood- 
hounds was absolutely unknown on her father’s planta- 
tions. I believe that her experience was that of the 
Faia of the best people of the South in the old slavery 

ays. 

There is a beautiful touch in ‘‘Uncle Tom’s Cabin” 
which shows how little “the moral evils of the institution 
of slavery” could degrade a soul like Eva’s. St. Clare 
asks Eva which she likes best, to live in New Hampshire 
where they did their own work and had no slaves, or to 
live as they did in New Orleans with a house full of black 
faces of all sizes, shapes, and forms. ‘‘O papa, I like it 
so much better here! There are so many more to love!” 
Yes, there were those among the old slaveholding aristoc- 
racy of the South to whom so many more slaves meant 
only so many more to love! 


CHARLES EDWARD STOWE. 
New York City. 
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For the New Year. 


BY MARION FRANKLIN HAM, 


O Lord of life, Thy kingdom is at hand! 
Blest reign of love and liberty and light; 
Time long foretold by seers of every land; 
The cherished dream of watchers through the night. 


Lo! in our hearts shines forth the Morning Star, 
Shedding its lustre on our darkened way; 
And we behold, as pilgrims from afar, 
The holy dawning of Thy perfect day. 


Now gleams at last upon our waiting eyes 
The glory of the kingdom that shall be; 
When truth in conquering grandeur shall arise, 
And man shall rule the world with equity. 


Father, we hail with joy this hallowed hour, 
Transcendent vision breaking on our sight! 

Cheered by Thy presence, quickened by Thy power, 
We face the splendor of the heavenly light! 


Forward again, the drooping banners raise! 
Forward, we lift the marching song anew! 

With nobler service for the coming days,’ 
Onward we press to make the vision true! 


A History of Modernism.* 


BY REV. WILLIAM SULLIVAN. | 


If the history of Modernism is a chronicle of disillu- 
sion, we know of no better man to write it than M. Houtin. 
He is par excellence the historian of the defeats and disas- 
ters of the Catholic reformers in modern times. His 
“Apostolicité des Eglises de France,” his ‘Crise du 
Clergé,” his two books on “La Question Biblique,’’ his 
“Prétre Maria,” his “‘ Américanisme,”’ are but successive 
chapters of a long and sorrowful story in which we see 
the Church’s worst principles forever victorious, and the 
Church’s best men forever destroyed. In the volume 
before us the story reaches its end,—in M. Houtin’s view 
a predestined end. ‘There is peace in Catholicism now. 
To the sporadic and occasional condemnations of other 
times has succeeded a fixed system and settled régime of 
condemnation, established in the Church’s canonical 
procedure, and designed ingeniously not so much to sup- 
press the thinker as to make him impossible. Pius X.— 
the name less of a man than of a tradition—has done this 
work, and has done it as thoroughly as Genghis Khan 
did his. His troublesome scholars are silent. Such of 
them as still speak he no longer can call sons, and they 
have ceased to call him father or the Church their mother. 
His social reformers—the abbés democrates—are dispersed. 
His liberal bishops—Mignot, Bonomelli, Lacroix—have 
withdrawn into reticence, either in haughty disdain or 
in broken-hearted sorrow, according to their natures. 
There is peace, but amidst what ruins—ruins indeed of 
such forlorn splendor, of so many generous hopes collapsed, 
so much unselfish zeal dishonored, that one moves among 
them wondering if they will not somehow be built up again, 
and if, as has happened before in history, the stones re- 
jected by a sect will not find fit place in the temple of 
humanity. 

Into meditations like these, however, M. Houtin does 
not enter. Those who know his writings need not be 
told that he writes vigorously level with his sources. 
While his right hand wields the pen, his left holds the 
document that feeds evidence to the pen. He supplies 
copious data, but leaves philosophical reflection and moral 
application to his reader. One seduction from the scru- 


* Histoire du Modernisme Catholique. Par Albert Houtin. Paris: 18 Rue Cuvier. 
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pulous severity of historical narrative he puts indeed 
before us,—the seduction of a charming style, nervous, 
concise, pointed, and alive with the peculiarly French 
adroitness which can lend to sober statement and scholarly 
delineation a touch of allusive humor and of the most 
subtle irony. But M. Houtin’s intellectual detachment 
is complete. Never had a man a clearer and cleaner 
conception of the function of history. He describes the 
tyranny of ecclesiastical authorities, and lets fall no syllable 
of comment, no word of indignation. He relates the 
downfall, the disgrace, even the death, of modernists who 
had been his friends for years, and gives no sign of what 
feelings we may surmise are in his heart. To him these 
things are facts; it is his business to tell facts. Vozla 
tout! ‘The result of this fine spirit and tone of veracity 
is that we lay down this placid book with a greater respect 
for modernism than we had from the reading of M. Paul 
Sabatier’s somewhat inept rhetoric, or the ingenious 
manipulations of Father Tyrrell’s devious dialectic. The 
historian may be less than the prophet, but he is certainly 
greater than the apologist. 

The story that M. Houtin tells should be better known 
to the world, better known indeed in the very church which 
has been the scene and theatre of it. In few words we 
may thus sketch it in the large. In the latter years of 
Leo XIII.’s pontificate there arose within Catholicism 
a body of scholars and, in intention at least, apologists, 
some of them so brilliant, all of them so earnest, that there 
seemed to be fair promise of a Catholic renaissance, 
that ‘“‘second spring’? of which Newman once dreamed 
and later despaired. Loisy, Lagrange, Rose, and Min- 
occhi in Biblical study; Blondel, Laberthonniére, and 
Hebert in philosophy; Tyrrell, von Hiigel, and LeRoy in 
the philosophy of dogmatics; Turmel, Batiffal, Duchesne, 
Semeria, and Schnitzer in the history of doctrine and 
institutions; Naudet, Dabry, Murri, in social democracy, 
were names that became known, and some of them emi- 
nent in the higher life of our time. These men set out 
with full faith, and with what hope history would permit 
them to cherish, to establish what Tyrrell calls the thesis 
of Modernism; namely, “‘that the essential truth of moder- 
nity and the essential truth of Catholicism are reconcil- 
able.”’ Enter now Pius X. He had a counter-thesis, and 
quite other weapons than mere enthusiasm for enforcing 
it. His counter-thesis was and is: “‘ Modernity is anath- 
ema. Critical scholarship that discovers facts out of 
accord with medieval and patristic tradition is accursed. 
The independent scholar cannot be a Catholic.” ‘The 
battle has been fought and the field is still, and the result 
is typified in a medal struck off recently at the Vatican, 
which represents the Sovereign Pontiff smiting to death 
a hideous dragon whose name is Modernism. But, when 
we take reckoning of the casualties, we shall be in doubt 
to whom to give the victory, notwithstanding the medal. 
For to-day Loisy, Minocchi, Rose, Dabry, Hebert, Schnit- 
zer, Murri, Houtin, and many another, have gone forth 
from Roman Catholicism. Laberthonniere, LeRoy, Du- 
chesne, Batiffal, Turmel, and thrice as many more are 
officially condemned. Semeria is in exile; von Hiigel, 
Naudet, and a small host besides, are under vigilant 
suspicion; and Tyrrell’s body, worn out aforetime, is 
at rest in an Anglican grave. Moreover there has come 
over such scholarship as still claims the name of Catholic 
an immeasurable discouragement. Students who are 
forced to accept as binding in conscience, as the Pope 
says they must, the amazing decrees of the Biblical Com- 
mission, who have taken the anti-modernist oath, and who 
are subjected to the espionage and delation of the sinister 
“Committee of Vigilance,’ cannot be expected to display 
much ardor in the pursuit of truth. They do well indeed 
if they are able to keep their moral sense sufficiently free 
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from sophistication to know Truth when they see it. 
Neither can the workers for democracy have much heart 
when they see Le Sillon condemned in France and the 
Lega Democratica in Italy; or when they read the Pope’s 
recent letter to Germany in which his Holiness grants 
but a grudging and enforced tolerance to interdenomina- 
tional labor unions. Catholics should form labor unions 
of their own, the Pontiff plainly intimates, and should not 
mingle with heretics even in social endeavor. If Pius 
X. lives long enough, or if his successor shall be of his 
temper,—a most probable thing,—we are likely to have 
this deadly division confronting our own country, as it 
now confronts Germany and Holland. If, then, a peace 
purchased at such fearful cost can be matter for congratu- 
lation and medal-casting at Rome, we may well wonder 
at, and perhaps admire, Rome’s imperturbable compla- 
cency. However, M. Houtin is of opinion that Rome, 
from its point of view, is right. For there is, he would 
say, no hope and no foundation for the thesis of Tyrrell 
and the apologetic of the Modernist. If so, then some 
future historian will write the history of a far greater 
ruin than the ruin of mere Modernism. 
ScHENECTADY, N.Y. 


Ideals. 


BY WILLARD A. WATTLES. 


A boy beheld in flush of morning sunshine 
The mountain summits gleaming crystal clear, 

And shouted, as he clambered toward their snow-caps, 
‘The hills of God are near.” 


The sun had slipped behind the mountain’s shoulder; 
And through the shadows glowed a single star, 

Beside the road in tear-dimmed wonder kneeling, 
An old man whispered, ‘‘Far!’’ 


The Religious World. 


The eminent French Modernist, Abbé Albert Houtin, 
has just published an extensive history on Modernism. 
The work can be ordered from the author, 18 Rue Cuvier 
V. (5 francs). 


On October 26 a congress of Italian Modernists was 
held in Naples. The attendants were priests and laymen, 
including women, and were chiefly from the southern 
provinces of Italy, though many greetings to the congress 
came from the North. The next annual session will be 
held in Rome. 


Those who have read Elliott’s life of Father Hecker or 
Houtin’s ‘‘Américanisme”’ will easily see how Dr. Channing 
was a factor in the development of that type of Catholi- 
cism which drew the admiration of European observers 
and was condemned by the papacy. They will remember 
also that this condemned American type was a model 
for many Catholic circles in Europe who have also been 
condemned as modernists. The thought and spirit of 
Dr. Channing is still operative in the great world, and a 
recent incident reveals a case of his direct influence. 

When installed in the ministry of the French Protestant 
church at Deux-Sévres on September 26, M. Hamel nar- 
rated the gradual transformation of his beliefs from those 
of the Roman priesthood to those of the Protestant pastor. 
The change seemed to him more external than inward. 
“T continue to have the same religion,” he said; “if I 
have changed churches, it is to keep my religion.’”’ He 
had first learned to know Protestantism as a student in 
the Seminary of St. Sulpice. One of his teachers read to 
him, one day, a passage from Dr. Channing, eloquently 
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expounding the idea that the Church was only a means 
and instrument for the moral perfecting of the individual, 
and that the Church should adapt itself to the work of 
realizing that end, or disappear. The teacher alluded to 
was Father Hogan, later in charge of the seminary in 
Boston. In a communication to Le Protestant M. Hamel 
quotes Father Hogan’s work on the “Studies of the 
Clergy”: “It is to be noted that no writer has felt more 
deeply, or better expressed, the incomparable human 
beauty of our Lord than the Socinian Channing.” 


A few years ago the St. Jerome Society of Florence 
undertook the dissemination of the Bible in the vernacu- 
lar, but, owing to the disfavor of the Vatican, the enter- 
prise is practically dead. ‘The sale of cheap translations 
of the Bible made by Catholic translators has been pressed 
by Protestant publishers, the British and Foreign Bible 
Society of London, and the Stuttgart Bible Society. In 
Alsace and East Prussia the Catholic clergy strictly oppose 
the colportage and in many parts of Austria the church 
authorities forbid the purchase. The papal Bible Com- 
mission, June 26, issued a decree deciding that Mark and 
Luke were the authors of the Gospels ascribed to them, 
that the end of Mark and the Lucan story of the nativity 
and childhood of Jesus are genuine. The decree forbids 
the two-sources theory and decides that the chronological 
order of the Gospels was Matthew, Mark, Luke. 


A Swiss pastor has published a collection of views held 
by laymen about the education of ministers. ‘These 
laymen seem to be largely untroubled by questions about 
faith and see little need of protracted study since the gos- 
pel is so simple a matter. In general the demand is that 
a more practical training shall be provided than is offered 
in the university. There are various suggestions: the 
student should spend a year in a hospital, or as parish 
assistant; he should spend half a year as workman in 
a factory or servant in a peasant’s house; at least for 
one period of his life he should know what it is to main- 
tain himself by manuallabor. There are many complaints 
that the pastors visit the rich, but not the poor, and that 
they marry rich wives who hold themselves aloof from the 
people. 


In Hamburg a woman, in accordance with the request 
of her dying husband, arranged for a religious burial ser- 
vice in the chapel of the cemetery. ‘The next day, No- 
vember 5, the widow withdrew the request, since the 
socialist society refused her pecuniary support and refused 
to attend the burial, since church funerals were contrary 
to their statutes. 


In the last week of November the international congress 
of socialists, meeting to protest against war, held their 
session in the Protestant Cathedral in Basel by invita- 
tion of the church authorities. Jaurés and others spoke 
from the pulpit. 


After the loss of the Titanic an enormous vogue was 
given to the hymn, ‘‘Nearer, my God, to Thee.” A 
French translation met with an extraordinary sale. Com- | 
ment is now-excited by the action of the Bishop of Dijon, 
who forbids it in his diocese because of its Protestan 
origin. 


The Protestantischer Schriftenvertrieb of Berlin announces 
the interesting publication of two series of sermons from 
clergymen in sympathy with the Berlin Congress of 1910. 
These will illustrate the manner in which liberal preachers 
utter themselves on all the fixed occasions of the church 
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year, in the Advent Season, Christmas, New Year’s, 
Good Friday, Easter, at Baptisms, Communions, Funerals, 
national celebrations. ‘The desire is to show that the 
modern liberal is able to waken religious life and preach 
a vital Christianity. 


Old Antioch Days. 


BY JOHN A. BELLOWS. 


When Matthew Arnold wrote that beautiful passage 
about Oxford,—‘‘ Adorable dreamer! home of lost causes 
and forsaken beliefs and unpopular names and impossible 
loyalties,’’—he touched a chord that rings for more college 
men than those of the great English university. To many 
old Antiochians the wonderful words quite as surely bring 
up that little Western college, with its gaunt old towers, 
its very level and unadorned campus, the straggling 
village street, the beautiful Glen, and, above all, the 
brave men and noble women—let us frankly say, the 
glorious company of the apostles, who, I suspect, were 
often a noble army of martyrs—who glorified the Antioch 
of forty or fifty years ago, many of whom have passed 
into the great silence. 

The other day I took down from my shelves an old 
history book. I doubt if it is used in the schools to- 
day. But it is even now a very respectable text-book, 
though from it I never gleaned the truth, so forcibly 
brought out by Niebuhr, that anything like the real 
history of Rome only begins after the period of the kings 
and the first fourteen years of the republic. It was all 
good history to us then,—Romulus and. Remus and the 
wolf, and Tarquin, and Virginia, and the delightful old 
geese at the Capitol,—I mean the birds, not the Roman 
senators. And perhaps it was from the study of this 
book that we learned a number of adjectives—three 
were required—with which we pithily described the kings, 
who were all, as I remember, “bloody, bold, and resolute.’’ 
Surely that was enough for such a figment of the imagi- 
nation as a Roman king! And there, on one of the fly- 
leaves, with my name, the words that, written in pencil, 
still show my proud position in the college that Horace 
Mann founded, and whose noble tradition my uncle, 
Dr. Thomas Hill, heroically carried on: ‘Third Prep. 
Class, Antioch College, Yellow Springs, Greene County, 
Ohio.” After a half-century has elapsed, what a picture 
these words call up! 

In those days we called it “going West” to go to Ohio, 
and I have no doubt that earnest prayers were made for 
those of us who in the sixties went on such a dangerous 
journey. As the Concord farmer said of some land for 
sale near Cincinnati, “It seemed a good deal of money 
to pay for anything so fur off!” I, a small boy of twelve, 
went “West” in charge of the Rev. Silas Farrington and 
his wife, who were leaving Concord, N.H., where, so far 
as I know, they had had a pleasant and successful pas- 
torate. I must, however, admit that at that tender age 
all ministers looked alike to me!—they were all semi-sacred 
persons, removed from the common dust and heat of the 
world. (Alas! how the dust sticks to some of us now, 
though we would gladly enough shake it off.) I am sure 
I did not guess then how delightful was Mr. Farrington,— 
the “S. F.” of those charming Christian Register letters 
for so many years,—and I thought him incredibly old, 
whereas I now suppose that he was a rather young man. 
All I remember of our journey was that we saw Niagara 
Falls, and, though I did not follow the example of a cer- 
tain lady who found them rather uninteresting, and so 
shut herself up in her hotel room and enjoyed her meals, 


yet I certainly did not take in their wonderfulness; and 
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also that one morning at Utica I was self-locked into a 
room in Baggs Hotel, and was only extricated by an en- 
terprising porter to whom I threw the key out of a win- 
dow. ‘Then there was Cincinnati, where I remember I 
thought the street lights were the torches of a mile-long 
procession, something with which I was more familiar, 
through the great Fremont campaign,—with its popular 
song for “Jessie,” whom apparently we were to ‘‘give”’ 
to the opposing party, ‘‘when we rallied at the polls,” 
but, alas! that high romance faded into the light of a 
very common day,—than I was with the gas-lights of a 
great city. Then came that little road from Xenia and 
the Powder Mills, which so often later we walked over, 
and then the village of Yellow Springs. 

How often, and sometimes in dreams, have I gone back 
to the little town as it was fifty years ago! Plainly do 
I recall its long and rather perilous board-walks, its yel- 
lowish red mud; and, if I mistake not, an occasional pig 
was disporting himself in gutters. (Certainly there were 
deer and sheep in Arcadia, but apparently Sir Philip 
forgot to speak of pigs!) The president’s house where we 
lived, with its climbing prairie-roses, seemed to me like 
the home of all the Muses, as it was certainly the home 
of much wisdom as embodied in the president and his 
wonderful wife. The architecture of Antioch Hall may 
not have been as classic as that of the Parthenon; but 
for me its towers, like those of Oxford, were ‘‘ whispering 
the last enchantments of the Middle Ages, ever calling us 
nearer to the true goal of all of us, to the ideal, to perfec- 
tion, to beauty.” Not that there was so very much 
beauty manifest. I even suspect that there was a good 
deal of genuine ugliness. At least, everything was plain, 
and rather bare. There was not enough money—lI sup- 
pose there never has been enough money at Antioch—to 
do much for the outsides of things. But assuredly 
there was a lot of genuine beauty of the soul, and much 
high daring of the spirit for the men and women, and 
even for the boys and girls who went there in the sixties. 
(And from what I have heard the line of apostolic suc- 
cession has not been seriously broken since.) Yes, there 
was one great natural beauty, and that was the Glen, 
Every old Antiochian will recall that lovely ravine, 
which to us children was a kind of fairyland, where we 
played and dreamed. ‘There was a tradition that the 
young men of the college should walk there only, say, on 
the even-numbered days of the month, the young women 
on the odd. But it was like the every other day on which 
the horse-cars ran in a certain Eastern city: one never 
remembered which was the off day! I often wonder how 
it would be could I see that delightful spot again. Would 
it have shrunk to an ordinary ravine, with a mere thread 
of a brook running over its stones, instead of the enchanted 
woods and the roaring torrent I have fancied? Ah, 
“Yarrow Unvisited’”’ is always far more poetic than the 
actual place! But, perhaps, in some pause of the after- 
life I may return to behold it once more; and then, I 
doubt not, I shall find it all bright and wonderful, as when 
I lost it fifty years ago. 

Of course, however, it was the people there who glori- 
fied the place. Dr. Thomas Hill had been called as 
president to succeed Horace Mann, whose great inspira- 
tion had not then died out of the air. As Antioch was 
the first institution in this country to try coeducation, 
the training of the two sexes together was still considered 
—though I think not there—a doubtful problem. Natu- 
rally, as a boy, I knew nothing of its difficulties. The 
young men in the far-away heights of the Junior and 
Senior classes seemed to me like strong archangels; and 
many of the young women, to my fancy, wore halos that 
they have not yet quite laid aside. Nor did I once sus- 
pect the serious straits in which, I suppose, many of the 
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professors and their families found themselves, from the 
very limited funds of the college, and, I imagine, the 
consequently irregular payments of their salaries. Nota 
word, not a look, that I can remember suggested this 
more than occasional res angusia domi. Rather was 
there a kind of great good cheer, a high-hearted courage, 
that laughed at the narrowness of means, and turned semi- 
poverty into a real joy in the things of the spirit. I 
am sure it was so in the president’s household. I sup- 
pose it to have been so with the other professors. As I 
recall them, they seem to me a splendid company of 
knightly men and noble women,—Mr. and Mrs. Henry 
Badger, Dr. Warrener, Prof. Bardwell, Prof. Cary, so 
long at Meadville, Prof. Weston and his wife. I do not 
remember anything about their teaching: perhaps as a 
“Third Prep.” boy I had little or nothing to do with 
these professors, though I can distinctly recall the im- 
pression they made upon me. ‘They are what the persons 
mentioned by Crabbe’s dying sailor were afterwards to 
his sweetheart,—“ peculiar people, death has made them 
dear.” ‘Thus I well remember the strong impression Mrs. 
Badger made upon me,—she who was said to have been the 
original of Hawthorne’s Hilda in “The Marble Faun,”— 
with her beautiful face and the spiritual charm of her 
presence. She, like her sister, the second Mrs. Hill, was 
a prodigy of classical learning, and seemed to carry in 
her own person all ‘‘the glory that was Greece and the 
grandeur that was Rome.’ I can still hear Prof. Bard- 
well’s hearty laugh through his great beard. (Men wore 
beards in those days, as by looking at Leech’s illustra- 
tions in Punch of fifty years ago we can see they did in 
England. And as for that generous laugh, so good and 
helpful a thing is it to the world that we should read 
Col. Higginson’s essay on ‘“‘Carlyle’s Laugh,” to know 
that even that grim old pessimist often routed all the 
evils he had portrayed, as with the pencil of Doré’s “In- 
ferno,”’ by that cheerful cachinnation.) I can plainly see 
Dr. Warrener, who later married the lovely Miss Swan, 
who to our childish eyes was the embodiment of all 
grace and beauty. Prof. Cary was long known and 
honored at Meadville, and the Westons, I think, remained 
a long time at Antioch. Indeed, Prof. Weston seemed to 
be in a very high sense—and what can a man be more?— 
the ‘utility man”’ of the Antioch faculty, as he had 
faithfully served for many years as professor of Greek, and 
occasionally as acting president in those periods of storm 
and stress when nominally a more real, but perhaps not 
a more serviceable, president was wanting. 

Of course, these bits of recollection are only impressions: 


“They may be little, they may be small, 
‘They may be nothing, but they are all.” 


For what is a good man’s life in this big world, when he . 


has passed from it, but just an impression, a fragrance, 
a memory of something brave and large and fine, that 
sweetens all our days ever after? I close my eyes, and 
I can see them, as a boy I saw them, a shining row of 
men and women, on the platform of Antioch Hall, as we 
sat before them at morning prayers. I do not know that 
they were all very handsome or peculiarly distinguished 
in appearance. But as I see them in my dream, after 
fifty years, they all have a morning look in their faces, 
a look of onward-facing hope and courage, though the 
way, Heaven knows, was often dark enough, with few stars 
above it. From out of the mists of the half-century 
since that boy beheld you, the man salutes you as worthy 
pioneers, who helped the life of the future! But, as I 
have said, it was often a pretty hard struggle for these 
elders, of which we children knew little or nothing. If, 
as Emerson said, a cheerful countenance is sufficient proof 
of religion, then assuredly was the religion at Antioch 
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in the sixties a very real and vital thing. ‘That religion 
was nominally unsectarian; but I think in reality it was 
predominantly Unitarian, with a large slice of what was 
called “Christian,” the word to be pronounced with a 
long i in the first syllable. We always had morning 
prayers, and I am old-fashioned enough to think that 
it was just as well for the young men and maidens that 
attendance upon them was compulsory. I am sure that 
Dr. Hill’s reverent, earnest prayers could have hurt none 
of us, and may have sent us on our daily path a little 
stronger for his sincere reliance upon the Power that holds 
us all. Besides this, the atmosphere, as I have suggested, 
was one of freedom, a kind of morning freshness, a belief 
in the limitless powers of human nature that perhaps 
was a tradition handed down by Horace Mann, or per- 
haps was a breath from Emerson and German transcend- 
entalism, or was, possibly, just a breeze blowing over 
the large, wide plains of what we then called ‘the West,” 
which made us breathe a little more freely, a little more 
hopefully, than in the more conventional East we had 
left behind. At all events, there it was—the freer life, 
the larger men, the bigger prospect; and even the chil- 
dren felt it in their blood. And there were many good 
times for us, even though Goethe tells us that “pleasure © 
vulgarizes,’’ and Mr. Thomas Davidson, who often quoted 
this, was wont to say that the biggest bane of American 
society was its craze for ‘‘a good time.” If there were 
not absolutely ‘‘cakes and ale and ginger hot in the 
mouth,” there were some lollipops and jujube-paste,— 
ah, that royal cent’s worth of leathery sweetness long 
drawn out, will ever any costliest cates and viands equal 
its delights?’—to be purchased at a quaint little shop in 
the village to which we often resorted. In those days, 
but, alas! never again, I was the bloated capitalist of the 
party, as my father most generously sent me what then 
seemed a princely allowance. I think it came in gold, 
which made it—and myself—all the more distinguished. 
With a small band in train, we hied to the cent shop 
(like that of Miss Pyncheon in ‘‘The House of the Seven 
Gables’’), to procure these wonderful sweets and other 
less transitory joys. I remember that some of our 
evenings were enlivened by reading a paper that we 
ourselves, with help from the older college women, had 
written, which (so long did we hesitate as to its title) 
was appropriately dubbed “The Nameless.” For its 
christening a real poet, Mr. Joseph Marvin, wrote verses, 
whose refrain still lingers with me:— 


“But ’twas worthy a monarch’s diadem, 
And so they called it the Nameless Gem.” 


Perhaps this was a non sequitur, but it was certainly a 
beautiful poem, worthy to be ranked with another work 
of genius, of which only these two lines are extant,— 
“And down the marble stairs she swept; 
Into her lover’s arms she leapt!” 

In this standard sheet, with more or less labored humorous 
intent, some contributor each month informed us as to 
the price of putty,—a less poetic, but certainly not less 
practical, theme than some others. I do not know that 
these facile writers have often contributed to the Atlantic 
or the Century, but I am sure that I can never again read 
anything half so delightful as those rare poems and 
those brilliant articles flavored with the very choicest 
Attic salt. 

And, as at Brook Farm, under Margaret Fuller’s 
inspiration, there were sometimes plays and tableaux of 
special excellence. Particularly doI recall an evening of 
tableaux, where, sumptuous and splendid, surrounded by 
her women, Cleopatra died regally, in cloth of gold; 
where we saw Retzsch’s outline picture, ‘The Game of 
Life,” with the terrible grinning devil playing an ever- 
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winning game with the charming youth, while over them 
brooded a white-winged angel, with all the sadness that 
an angel can know in beholding a poor mortal lose the 


_ game in which his soul is at stake; and, last, Beatrice 


Cenci led to execution, where a rare touch of fine spiritual 
grace was lent by her impersonator to that saddest of 
all figures,—poor, pitiful Beatrice!—who had suddenly 
found hell opening before her, and so walked an inno- 
cent criminal to her doom. Of course, they were only 
the diversion of college girls; but because, assuredly, ‘“‘a 
thing of beauty is a joy forever,” these figures come 
back through the long lapse of the years, shining and 
tadiant with that kind of immortality that belongs to 
anything really beautiful. 

What friends Antioch had through all these difficult 
times! Dr. Hale and Dr. Bellows were always talking 
about her, and taking up collections for her, so that I 
fear some of their parishioners hated the very sound of 
her name,—having, too, only the wildest idea as to where 
Antioch was, perhaps somewhere in Ultima Thule, where 
they heartily wished her, so that they might never hear 
of her again!—as a not over-erudite lady in my congre- 
gation was once heard to remark that she ‘wished 
Socrates and all them French authors was dead, and 
then Mr. Bellows would be done preaching about them!”’ 

Dr. Bellows had unbounded faith in the possibilities 
of Antioch, and Dr. Hale,—well, we all know how he 
believed in all the good and well-nigh lost causes. But 
some men of affairs, also, were her champions,—Artemas 
Carter of Chicago and John Kebler of Cincinnati,—many 
of us have reason to remember the large hospitality of 


‘the Keblers—and John Van Mater of Yellow Springs. 


But the war came, and the young men of Antioch were 
not the last to respond to the call. I can see them now, 
with the new light in their faces, the light of a high resolve 
to serve what was suddenly no longer a beautiful abstrac- 
tion, but a divine cause to die for. I suppose they were 
very plain fellows, with perhaps little of the fine culture 
of the Quincys, the Shaws, and the Lowells, whose names, 
flashing from the tablets of Harvard Memorial, shine 
like stars in the brightness of our firmament. But for 
the moment they were lifted to that higher plane where 
knight and yeoman surely meet,—the plane of a common 
loyalty, a common courage, the readitiess to give their 
lives; and what cana man domore? I do not even know 
whether the names of Antiochians who went to the 
war are anywhere recorded on brass or marble or bronze; 
but they live on in the hearts of many elderly men and 
women who recall these great days, and can still see the 
faces of the young men who said farewell, and quietly 
passed to dwell evermore under the wings of Renown. 

But for many of us these days were the closing days of 
Antioch. I do not, of course, mean the literal close, 
because the college has continued its existence, and I 
doubt not, like Samuel Johnson, is still “an old struggler,”’ 
still fighting for ideals that can never be fully won. But 
after 1862, at least for him who here sets forth ‘“‘the 
splendor in the grass, the glory in the flower’ of those 
far-off times, Antioch days became only a memory, 
perhaps a largely idealized recollection. What matter 
if the dream be not quite true! For surely the best things 
in our lives are those that had in them something of ‘‘the 
light that never was on sea or land.” The men and 


- women we love the most are those, perhaps, who worked 


mightily for some well-nigh hopeless cause, in which, as the 
world reckons failure, they were ordained to fail. The 
places about which our thoughts most often linger are 
not, it may be, those most beautiful to outward seeing. 
No, but the spot we most tenderly recall may be one where 
was waged some struggle against terrible odds, where 
the faces of the men and women we knew were glorified 
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by their high daring and unselfish sacrifice, and where 
even ‘“‘the daily round, the common task’’ became for- 
ever after transfigured by the faithful service of many 
a beloved soul which has long since passed into the 
silence. 

BROOKLINE, Mass. 


The Year of 1813. 


BY EUGENE PARSONS. 


The year 1813 was one noted for many dramatic and 
important occurrences in the history of the Old World 
and the New. It was one of the most eventful of the 
years of the early nineteenth century. 

This year had a birth-roll of illustrious men: Henry 
Ward Beecher, the eloquent pulpit orator; John Charles 
Frémont, the intrepid explorer, sometimes dubbed ‘“‘ The 
Pathfinder’; Benson J. Lossing, who wrote the “‘Picto- 
rial Field-book of the American Revolution” and other 
historical works; Arthur Helps, author of a “History of 
the Spanish Conquest,” also of lives of Cortez, Pizarro, 
etc.; Giuseppe Verdi, composer of “Il, Trovatore’’ and 
other popular operas; and of Richard Wagner, the dram- 
atist-musician, whose career may be called an epoch- 
making circumstance in the history of music. 

It was in the year 1813 that Southey became Poet 
Laureate of England; Rossini’s opera ‘‘Tancredi’’ was 
given to the world, also John Howard Payne’s exquisite 
song, ‘“‘Home, Sweet Home.” This year saw the publi- 
cation of a number of Korner’s stirring lyrics, Shel- 
ley’s ‘‘Queen Mab,’’ Moore’s “Irish Melodies,” Scott’s 
“Rokeby”’ and ‘‘ Bridal of Triermain,” Byron’s “Giaour”’ 
and ‘‘Bride of Abydos,” the ‘Swiss Family Robinson” 
(a novel that has had a wide vogue in both Europe and 
America), and the ‘‘Queen’s Wake,”’ the most picturesque 
and imaginative work of the Ettrick Shepherd, James 
Hogg. Goethe was writing his autobiography, and Cary 
was translating Dante. 

Science was making some progress a hundred years ago. 
In 1813 Davy exhibited the voltaic are. ‘The first loco- 
motive (travelling engine) was made by William Hedley 
of Wylam Colliery, England; it was used as a substitute 
for animal power in hauling with smooth wheels over 
smooth iron rails. This invention marks an advance 
step in the history of railways. Hedley’s crude engine 
seems to have given George Stephenson some ideas that 
he turned to account in the construction of his locomotive. 

In 1813 the humanities were cultivated to some extent. 
The Royal Caledonian Asylum was founded in London, 
also the Antiquarian Society. The Inquisition was sup- 
pressed in Spain by the Cortes. However, it may be 
noted, in passing, that this tribunal had been abolished 
five years earlier in Spain by order of Napoleon. 

Not one-half of the picturesque events that took place 
in 1813 may be mentioned in a brief survey like this; it is 
possible to glance at only some of them. Napoleon still 
dominated the stage in Europe, although his influence 
was waning. He was soon to step off the stage. The 
performances of this mighty man of genius were spectacu- 
lar in the extreme, but the best of his career lay behind 
him. After the terrible setback of the Russian cam- 
paign, any other man would have shunned conflict. 
However, Bonaparte was seemingly unable to stop fight- 
ing; he had sowed the wind and reaped the whirlwind. 
The beginning of the year witnessed an alliance of Aus- 
tria, Prussia, and Russia against France. The German 


‘ people, smarting with the sense of long-borne indignities, 


rose as one man to throw off the French yoke. By the 
system of reserves a nation of soldiers had been gradually 
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formed, and they responded to the king’s appeal to take 
the field. Such was the inception of the war of independ- 
ence, sometimes known as the War of Liberation, which 
ended eventually in Bonaparte’s downfall. Sweden also 
joined the grand alliance against Napoleon, who was 
looked upon as the enemy of mankind. 

Space is lacking to describe in detail the battles of Ka- 
litsch and Méckern, in which the allies were defeated by 
the French. Notwithstanding the heavy losses of the 
preceding year, Napoleon was able to put into the field 
several large armies, numbering in the aggregate over 
300,000 men, well officered. ‘Such was the effect of his 
new appeal to the national feelings of this great and gal- 
lant people,” says one of Napoleon’s biographers. Among 
the conscripts were many raw recruits and men who had 
seen but little military service. Nevertheless, they had 
good fighting timber in them. In the battle of Liitzen, 
Bonaparte displayed all his old-time skill in handling 
masses of troops. The allies were forced to retreat, but 
the Emperor had no adequate cavalry for pursuit, so he 
was not able to make the most of his hard-won victory. 

Near Bautzen, a town of Saxony, two desperate engage- 
ments were fought (May 20-21) between Napoleon and 
the allies, who were beaten back. However, he gained 
no permanent advantage, because of the weakness of his 
cavalry. Of the French over 160,000 were engaged, and 
of the allies about 100,000; the casualties were, respect- 
ively, about 20,000 and 13,500. The second day’s fight- 
ing of this great battle is sometimes referred to as the 
battle of Wurschen. In view of all the circumstances, 
Napoleon’s success was nothing to brag of. 

‘The summer of the campaign of 1813 witnessed severe 
contests between the allied armies and the French. On 
August 26 Ney was defeated at Katzbach by Bliicher, 
and this able officer won a decisive victory over Marmont 
on October 16, thus paving the way for the overthrow of 
Napoleon at Leipzig. 

Meanwhile the battle of Dresden, the last of Napo- 
leon’s great victories, was fought (August 26 and 27). 
Marshals Murat and Ney rendered effective assistance in 
the task of overwhelming the allies (Austrians, Prussians, 
and Russians), estimated to be from 150,000 to 200,000, 
while the French forces engaged were scarcely 100,000. 
The casualties of the French amounted to upward of 
10,000. ‘The allies had 38,000 men killed, wounded, and 
taken prisoners. ‘The fruits of victory were short-lived, 
for the French abandoned Dresden three months after- 
ward. In the hour of his triumph Napoleon learned of 
French defeats at Grossbaren and Katzbach. On Sep- 
tember 6 Ney met with a serious reverse at Dennewitz. 

In the middle of October occurred the ‘‘Battle of the 
Nations,” as the fighting around Leipzig is known. Here 
the French got the worst of it and were obliged to retreat. 
Finding their way barred at Hanau, they attacked and 
literally rode over 50,000 Bavarians occupying a strong 
position. ‘The whole force was practically destroyed or 
scattered in flight and confusion. 

It has been said that never before, except in the case of 
Alexander the Great and Julius Cesar and perhaps Charle- 
magne, was a period ‘“‘so completely dominated by a 
single personality.” Nevertheless it is true that Napo- 
leon had a close second in Arthur Wellesley, who was 
afterward created Duke of Wellington. This remarkable 
man was the leading figure in the Peninsular campaign 
of 1813. It will be recalled that the Peninsular War had 
been begun five years before this (in 1808), and its object 
was to obtain the freedom of Spain and Portugal from the 
domination of Napoleon. The British made common 
cause with these oppressed nations, and Wellesley and 
Moore in command of considerable bodies of troops were 
despatched to the Peninsula. With varying success the 
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forces of the allies and the Spaniards carried on military 
operations, year by year, making substantial gains, es- 
pecially in 1812. 

In the campaign of 1813 Wellington had command of 
the Spanish armies and their allies, numbering, all told, 
over 170,000 men. In the battle of Vittoria (June 21) 
Joseph Bonaparte met with a crushing defeat. Welling- 
ton gained possession of Madrid, vanquished the French 
in the battles of the Pyrenees, took St. Sebastian, and 
entered France. ‘The allies won other brilliant successes. 
However, the war was not over. 

Momentous were the results of the campaigns of this 
year in Europe. Bremen obtained its independence. 
Hanover, which had in 1810 been added to the domains 
of Napoleon and his brother Jerome, was regained; Hol- 
stein and Schleswig were occupied by the Swedes; Hol- 
land (with Belgium) was restored to the House of Orange. 
The duchy of Warsaw, having been overrun by the Rus- 
sians, was made the residence of a Russian viceroy. 
Napoleon patched up a concordat with the Pope. Every- 
one was weary of war, but the end was not yet in sight. 

On this side of the Atlantic there was much more of 
fighting than in the previous year in our second war with 
Great Britain. England, it will be remembered, had 
been reluctantly drawn into the War of 1812 (which might 
with propriety be called the War of 1812-1815). Her 
strength had been taxed to the utmost by the Napoleonic 
wars, and her resources were still further depleted by the 
conflict with the United States. The Americans were 
not prepared to take up arms, and they made a rather 
poor showing on land, at least in the operations of 1812. 
Unexpectedly the warships of the United States gave a 
good account of themselves and preyed upon British 
merchantmen. On the other hand, our foreign trade was 
practically destroyed and our coast traffic was interrupted. 

In the beginning of the year (Jan. 18, 1813) the Ameri- 
cans suffered a reverse at Frenchtown (now Monroe, 
Mich.). A few days later a party of British and Indians 
surprised and routed Gen. Winchester’s army by a night 
attack. After surrendering, many of his troops were 
tomahawked by the savages in cold blood. The place 
of the massacre was near the River Raisin, and most of 
the victims were Kentuckians; for a long while there- 
after the war-cry of the Kentucky soldiers was “‘Remem- 
ber the River Raisin!” ; 

The action at York, afterward Toronto, Canada, has 
more than ordinary interest. The noted explorer, Briga- 
dier-General Zebulon M. Pike, with 1,700 troops, sailed 
from Sackett’s Harbor in a fleet of armed vessels to a point 
near old Fort York.. On April 27 a corps of American 
riflemen landed and were soon involved in a sharp engage- 
ment with the enemy concealed in the woods. ‘Their 
comrades, led by the gallant Pike, hurried to their relief. 
The British were driven back, and, in despair of holding 
the place, blew up an immense powder magazine. Gen. 
Pike and over fifty Americans were killed in the terrific 
explosion that followed. Forty of the British also lost 
their lives, and many combatants on both sides were 
wounded. 

After the unfortunate affair at Frenchtown, the British 
confidently moved southward into Ohio and attacked 
Fort Meigs, which was successfully defended by Gen. 
Harrison, afterward President of the United States. The 
fight was desperate and attended by heavy losses on both 
sides. Harrison further distinguished himself by recap- 
turing Detroit and driving the British army into Canada. 
In the battle of the Thames (October 5) the celebrated 
chief Tecumseh was slain. This victory had the effect 
of breaking the alliance between the British and the 
aborigines. 

In the summer of 1813 an expedition was sent into 
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Canada against Montreal. The American army, led by 
Gen. Boyd, was continually harassed by the British. The 
opposing armies met (on November 11) at Chrysler’s 
Field, near the northern shore of the St. Lawrence River. 
After a conflict of five hours, the Americans were com- 
pelled to fall back, their ammunition having given out. 
Their casualties were 339; the British lost 187. 

Fort Niagara, after being taken and retaken by the 
Americans and the British, finally fell into the hands of 
a British force on December ro. 

The naval honors on the open sea were about evenly 
divided. It is noteworthy that American cruisers were 
bold enough to enter British waters, making transit to 
Ireland unsafe. A thrilling exploit of the war was the 
complete victory that Oliver Hazard Perry gained over 
the British squadron in Lake Erie (on September 10). 

A deplorable episode of the year was the uprising of the 
Creek Indians in the South. Soon after hostilities began, 
they joined their old friends, the English, and made in- 
cursions into the settlements of the whites. In the sum- 
mer of 1813 the tribesmen defeated the whites at Burnt 
Corn Creek (Alabama). On August 30 a large band of 
Creek warriors attacked Fort Mimms. The defenders 
fought desperately, but were overpowered. About four 
hundred persons were massacred. Only a small number 
of the garrison escaped. Afterward the forces under 
Jackson and other officers inflicted a terrible vengeance 
upon the Indians. On November 29 Gen. Floyd with 
950 militia attacked and destroyed the Auttose towns, 
also Creek villages on Tallapoosa River; it is said that 
200 tribesmen were killed in these sanguinary encounters. 
The Creek war continued several months longer. 

Some of the less important occurrences of the year may 
be mentioned. The winter of 1813-14 was a severe one 
in Ireland and caused much suffering. Famine visited 
Drontheim (Trondhjem), a seaport town on the west 
coast of Norway, Sweden having intercepted supplies. 

In the summer of 1813 there were fearful inundations 
in Hungary, Austria, and Poland. The Danube over- 
whelmed a Turkish corps of 2,000 men on a small island. 

In far-off Asia the bishopric of Calcutta was founded, 
Thomas F. Middleton being the first bishop of Bengal, 
appointed July 21, 1813. This year Adoniram Judson 
entered upon missionary labors at Rangoon, Burma, his 
first task being to learn the native languages. Having 
accepted Baptist views, he applied for aid from the Bap- 
tist denomination. This was the beginning of foreign 
missions supported by American Baptists. 

It was in 1813 that Blaxland and other British colonists 
made the first inland expedition in Australia. This may 
be called the initial movement toward the occupation of 
the interior of the continent. 

A memorable incident of the year was Campbell’s 
journey in Africa, which was then not so well known as it 
is now through the explorations of later travellers. 

Drs Moines, Iowa. 


What Ship Goes First? 


BY DAVID STARR JORDAN. 


What shall we say as to the first ship to pass through 
the Panama Canal? Let it be an American ship, bound 
on foreign commerce. If possible, let it be a merchant 
ship on its peaceful way to one of our sister republics. 

The date of the opening of the Panama Canal is ap- 
proaching. A certain symbolism of the thoughts and 
purposes of the people of the United States will be asso- 
ciated with the character of the first vessel which shall 
pass through the Panama Canal. May this symbolism 
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be one of international peace and good-will, and of that 
alone. 

The main function of the Panama Canal is one of peace. 
It is to link nations more closely by bonds of travel and of 
commerce. ‘To symbolize this purpose should be chosen 
a vessel engaged in the activities of peace, one sailing under 
the flag of the republic, bound to or from the shores of 
this nation; one which shall bear the friendliness of the 
United States of America to the nations of the world, 
wherever its course may tend. 

These purposes of the United States could not be fitly 
symbolized by a ship of war, however great her excellence 
and however perfect her equipment. The existence of 
such vessels may be a necessity in an age in which inter- 
national war is still legalized as a means of settling interna- 
tional differences. But the people of the republic wish 
not to glorify this necessity. They wish that war may be 
made the last, and not the first, resort when international 
problems arise. At the best the warship harks backward 
to the history of the past; while the ship of travel and 
commerce points forward to our nation’s ideals of the 
future. 

This great democracy will find its future greatness not 
in conquest, not even in self-defence against would-be 
conquerors, but in friendly co-operation, the brotherhood 
of men and nations, the ennobling of the individual man, 
and in increasing recognition of the worth of human life. 


Spiritual Life. 


The thing which makes one man greater than another, 
the quality by which we ought to measure greatness, is 
a man’s capacity for loving. —Szr Arthur Helps. 


we 


All wasted life—and there is so much of it—is life too 
long. The good life of brave deeds, of exalted motive, 
that only must ever seem too short to satisfy the affec- 
tions and hopes of the human heart.—John Learned. 


se 


When the world opens to you as a plan of God, when 
all existence is vocal with his meanings, when his inten- 
tions thread the universe so that he who reads human 
progress, in its largeness or in its littleness, reads God’s 
will,—that is ‘‘seeing God.’’—Phillips Brooks. 


wt 


All life gravitates to the centre of all life, and that is 
God, supreme in thought, in justice, in mercy, and in love; 
and in the shadow of his dear presence dwell all sects, all 
creeds, all people, all nations, all worlds, all life. Let but 
the world hold fast to that, then all’s well with the world. 
John Harsen Rhoades. 


We cannot afford not to believe in ourselves, our own 
power of moral recuperation and influence. Out of this 
lower human trust will grow a higher one. Out of duty 
well and cheerfully performed the spirit of worship and 
praise will grow. We gain happiness, here or hereafter, 
only as we create it here on the way.—Celia Parker Woolley. 


J 


The well-beloved of God reveal to all of us who turn to 
them the riches of our own inheritance and the divine 
possibilities of our meaner souls. In seasons of weariness, 
doubt, and despair, when we gloomily distrust ourselves 
and see no help near, they thus stretch forth their very 
hands from heaven to uplift and strengthen us.—Henry 
W. Crosskey. 
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Radiograms. 


BY JOHN ELLIOT BOWMAN. 


In ocean’s caverns men the lightning bind 

To narrow paths, deep-hid from daylight’s glare. 
More wonderful the servant unconfined 

That traverses sun-flooded fields of air. 


Following a narrow pathway if it must 

Through Life’s dark sea-space, Friendship’s voice is heard. 
* Greater the victory when friends may trust 

Days’ all-embracing ether with their word. 


Literature. 


Tue Next RELIGION. By Israel Zangwill. 
A play in three acts. New York: The Mac- 
Millan Company. $1.25 net.—This is a play 
—though perhaps a trifle too melodramatic— 
to set one to thinking, certainly an odd busi- 
ness for the average theatre-goer. Like 
The Servant in the House, which it inevitably 
recalls,—though there is no character in it 
suggestive of Jesus,—it shows up very boldly 
(some would say audaciously) the defects of 
our popular Christianity, and seems to ask 
the question, ‘““Are we really Christians at 
all?” If not, ought we to remain longer in 
our churches and pulpits which are supposedly 
run in the interests of a more ‘“‘evangelical”’ 
Christianity? The Next Religion, evolved by 
the hero, Rev. Stephen Trame, largely from 
the study of microbes through a microscope 
and the heavens with a telescope, is, so far 
as we can make it out, what some one wittily 
described as ‘‘a few fragments of science im- 
perfectly understood, with a few fragments 
of Christianity imperfectly remembered.” 
That is, he seems to believe in some vague, 
but very impersonal, kind of God, and holds 
the Positivist’s notion of immortality; that 
is, we “‘live in minds made better by our 
presence, in pulses stirred to generosity,” etc. 
_ For this not over-satisfactory faith, the Rev- 
erend Stephen gives up his living, and goes 
with his wife and child to starve in lodgings 
in Whitechapel. But he has written a 
book, The Next Religion, whose proceeds, he 
hopes, will pull him through. A few copies 
are, indeed, sold; but, as it turns out, these 
were bought by his father-in-law, the Bishop 
of the Soudan,—not quite as awful a creature 
as the bishop of The Servant in the House, 
still embodied dogma and bigotry. ‘Things 
are going in a very bad way, when suddenly 
a multi-millionaire, who has read The Next 
Religion, and has accepted its views, appears 
and presents the half-starved and quite 
desperate pair with a check for ten thousand 
pounds. Hey, presto change! behold a fair 
temple rising to The Next Religion, of which, 
of course, Stephen shall be the high priest, 
and his son next in succession. But the end 
is tragedy. A rude bigot, in the shape of a 
pious blacksmith, enters the new temple, at 
the time of its dedication, to smash things 
for the glory of the true religion. Ashamed 
to attack Stephen, who is blind, he falls upon 
his son and kills him. The wretched mother 
declares that her husband’s religion, without 
any personal immortality in it, is a horrible 
nightmare, and, though the husband still 
holds, even in this terrible hour, to the sound- 
ness of his views, the curtain falls with the 
mother crying, ‘‘The Resurrection and the 
Life,’ as she stands above the body of her 
dead son. As in the conclusion of Ibsen’s 
Brand, we are left in a little doubt as to 
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whether Mr. Zangwill believes that the Rev- 
erend Stephen was right in carrying his ideas 
to their logical conclusion; or did the mother’s 
love, perhaps, see something a little ahead of 
the stern logic of the intellect that might, 
after all, be just as true? We note that “the 
performance of this play in Great Britain is 
forbidden by the Lord Chamberlain.” It 
therefore remains to be seen whether this 
late attempt to bring theological speculations 
upon the stage will succeed. If it does, there 
is certainly a fighting chance for Robert 
Elsmere and The Case of Richard Meynelil. 


AMERICAN GRAPHIC ART. By F. Weiten- 
kampf. New York: Henry Holt & Co. 
$2.75 net.—It is a rather singular fact that 
the only connected and comprehensive ac- 
count of American graphic art, by which we 
mean etching, engraving on wood and metal, 
and lithography, is published in German. 
The present work is therefore needed, since 
this field of art deserves recognition, hardly 
less than American painting and sculpture, 
concerning which many books have been 
written. The founding of the New York 
Etching Club in 1877 gave the first strong 
impulse towards the practice of painter- 
etching, after the preliminary work of prepa- 
ration represented by Falconer, Cole, Warren, 
and Forbes. Mr. Weitenkampf, however, 
follows rapidly the earlier sporadic efforts 
which take us back to 1790, when Joseph 
Wright’s portrait of Washington, the first 
American etching done by a painter, was 
made. ‘The early history of the art is little 
more than a record of names and attempts. 
A remarkable amount of good work was 
produced in the period from the early seven- 
ties to the early nineties of the last century, 
but reproductive etchings brought quicker 
and cheaper methods, and the art declined 
commercially. Now, however, the fascina- 
tion of the art as a means of original creation 
has again asserted itself, and the present 
revival is interestingly sketched, and its 
characteristics pointed out. Chapters on 
the line and stipple work of the eighteenth 
and nineteenth centuries, on the mezzotint 
of the Revolutionary days, and later on 
aquatint, one of the graphic arts with which 
the public is least familiar, show new artistic 
viewpoints and increase one’s acquaintance 
with these phases of American art. Wood- 
engraving has had an interesting history, 
as the reproductive art of most direct popular 
appeal, and the chapters devoted to it bring 
in many familiar names. Lithography has 
naturally developed largely through its com- 
mercial possibilities, but there have been dis- 
tinguished workers in this field. Whistler 
found it “peculiarly a means of expression 
for his nervously sensitive artistic personal- 
ity.”’ John S. Sargent has happily illustrated 
the pliability of the material; and Pennell 
and others have made interesting trials of 
various resources of the stone. Mr. Weiten- 
kampf finds it almost a mystery that an art 
so rich in resources and so responsive to the 
artist’s touch is not still taken up as a more 
favorite mode of artistic expression. Es- 
pecially interesting chapters are those on 
“The Illustrators,’ “‘ Caricature,’ and ‘“‘ The 
Comic Paper.” This satisfactory review of 
what has been done in the past is plentifully 
illustrated with examples of the arts de- 
sctibed. The pictures are attractive in 
themselves and instructive in their illumi- 
nation of the text. There is a full index. 
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UNSEEN Empire. A Study of the Flight 
of Nations that do not pay their Debts. 
By David Starr Jordan. Boston: Ameri- 
can Unitarian Association. $1.25 net.—Dr. 
Jordan is a vigorous writer, and his pen 
has lost none of its wonted energy in this 
strong arraignment of war, and our national 
recklessness about running into debt. The 
“Unseen Empire’ is the Empire of Finance, 
which has largely passed from the hands of 
such masters as the Rothschilds, the House 
of Hirsch, Montefiore, and others, into “an 
imperial empire of debt.” But this debt 
is just as much 4 veritable old man of the 
sea, sitting heavily upon our shoulders, as 
any more material monster. Some rather 
formidable statistics are given as to the cost 
of war, the price of our battleships, the burden 
of armament. This last “‘bears no logical 
connection to the need of defence or to any 
real necessity of the nation.”” Even in times 
of peace, when, as it were, War is sleep- 
ing, she devours as much as when she 
is awake. More than this: ‘‘War of any 
sort no longer pays. Conquered territory is 
always a burden of expense.”’ The cost of 
living, of which so many complaints are 
heard on every hand, though due also to 
other causes, is largely due to the immense 
increase of the cost of war. Thus a possibly 
too extravagant estimate shows that Italy’s 
little affair with Turkey costs $400,000 a 
day. The Boer War, in two and a half 
years, cost $1,055,000,000. If, as the old 
general said, ‘‘War is hell,” it is also a 
terrible load of debt and misery to be laid 
upon the shoulders of countless people 
then unborn. What is to be done? Of 
course the way out is not easy, but there is 
a way. Great retrenchment in the matter 
of naval equipment is possible. An English 
authority shows that the United States 
‘would be amply defended against any 
attack from Europe, even with no navy at 
all.” President Jordan has no fears of 
attack from any country; certainly not from 
Great Britain, probably not from Germany; 
Japan needs every yen for her own affairs, 
and “would not if she could organize an 
expedition against us, and she could not if 
she would.’”’ The way out is, of course, 
through an enlightened public opinion, 
“the extension of international law, and the 
perfection of the International Courts at 
The Hague.’ This book might well bear 
for its motto the closing words of Mr. George 
E. Woodberry’s fine sonnet, “‘At Gibral- 
tate 
‘American Iam; would wars were done! 

Now westward look, my country bids good- 
night; 
Peace to the world from ports without a gun.” 


A PickepD Company. A Novel. By Mary 
Hallock Foote. Boston and New York: 
Houghton Mifflin Company. $1.30 net.— 
The settling of Oregon was the result of the 
heroic zeal of a few religious enthusiasts 
who braved the wrath of the Indians and 
the hostility of the Hudson Bay Company 
in the days just before the breaking out of 
the gold fever that led to the settlement of 
California. The story of the ‘“‘ Picked Com- 
pany’”’ that took its wearisome way across 
the continent includes the fortunes of some 
high-hearted saints and some very trouble- 
some sinners. Between the saints and the 
knaves there was the usual assortment of 
men and women of weak wills and strong 
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passions who, each after his kind, became 
wayward saints or out-and-out sinners. The 
leader of the company tries to pick out of 
the community in which he lives a band 
of saints, every one pledged to the success 
of the plan to establish on the virgin soil of 
the new country a church that should be 
without “spot or wrinkle.’’ Saints there 
were to answer to his call and to do his 
bidding; but there were no saints who did 
not have domestic ties that caused others 
who were not wholly sanctified to trail after 
them. There was also the need to engage 
in the enterprise some one of worldly 
wisdom, skill in dealing with men of affairs, 
and acquaintance with the dangers and 
difficulties of migration across a continent 
from civilization to savagery. The problem 
was a difficult one, and, although a solution 
of it was reached, it was through much trib- 
ulation accompanied by episodes of sin and 
crime which made the picked company ex- 
perience the vicissitudes that make up the 
variety of life in the world at large. The 
two persons who best show the author’s skill 
are the leader of the flock, the high-minded, 
simple-hearted pastor and the golden- 
haired maiden, possessed by seven devils, 
who goes on her reckless way to the end 
appointed for the transgressor. At the 
end of the novel we see the beginnings of the 
settlement of Oregon, with the wealth of 
its orchards, and the rush to California 
for gold. The gold mines in time will be 
stripped and abandoned, but the wealth 
of the cultivated lands increases as the 
years go by, and out of a perilous past peace 
and prosperity emerge. Such is the lesson 
of the “Picked Company.” 


AMONG THE HERETICS IN EuROPE. By 
J. A. Packer. With an introduction by the 
Rev. John Clifford, M.A., D.D. London 
and New York: Cassell & Co—dMr. Packer 
has a vigorous, if slightly newspapery, style. 
For example: “I am not sufficiently ac- 
quainted with the language to venture the 
assertion that in Russia the lady always gets 
the last word, but it was easy to see that 
she generally got in first on a good nicket, 
and seized the advantage to pile up a big 
score,’”’ When he was in Spain, he had 
trouble about his railroad ticket, which was 
a second-class one of the ordinary kind, and 
there were no ‘‘ordinary”’ trains that day. 
“T was in a fix.” He was surrounded by a 
band of officials. ‘“‘Six oratorical Spanish 
wrestlers to one faltering and half-frightened 
kangaroo!” The author, a good Baptist, 
was interested in introducing his form of 
religion into Russia and into Spain, and he 
certainly showed a good deal of courage 
and much shrewdness in conducting these 
operations. In the course of his travels 
he makes interesting observations about 
Russian life, describes the czar’s palace and 
the Kremlin in Moscow, has much to say of 
the state of religion in Spain and France. 
About the latter country he is pretty hope- 
less, “It is a nation without God. Offi- 
cially, the French nation is trying the hope- 
less experiment of doing without God.” In 
support of this rather astonishing statement, 
he quotes M. Vivian, the minister for labor, 
who said, alluding to the closing of convents 
_and the law of separation of Church and State: 
_*“Now we have put out the lights of Heaven,’ 
meaning that France had ceased to take 
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count of religion.’”’ Apropos of indulgence 
Mr. Packer tells a story of a priest who urged 
a child, who had eaten meat on a fast day, 
to keep back portions of the money her 
mother gave her with which to do her mar- 
keting, in order, when she had stolen enough, 
to purchase an indulgence for her sin! But 
then Mr. Packer holds a pretty strong brief 
against the Roman Church. 


Magazines. 


For January the Aflantic issues a Foreign 
Politics Number, publishing a group of arti- 
cles interpreting the critical situations in 
which the nations of the world find themselves 
to-day. The opening paper, by Ferrero, 
is based on the novel theory that the in- 
creasing danger of war in Europe is directly 
owing to the advance of democracy. Arthur 
Ruhl contributes a paper on the change in 
South America’s views toward the United 
States since the usurpation of the Canal 
Zone. From France, Ernest Dimnet sends 
a most interesting account of the rise and 
decline of Syndicalism. The Balkan situa- 
tion is analyzed by Roland G. Usher; Presi- 
dent David Starr Jordan pleads eloquently 
for world peace; and Ching Chun Wang, 
a managing director of the Peking-Mukden 
Railway, urges the United States to recognize 
the Republic of China. The number is not 
all political. A very human story of Russian 
life is by Mary Antin, and a domestic tale 
is by Lucy Huffaker. John Muir tells of the 
friends he made and the fascinating knowledge 
he gathered in the Wisconsin wilderness. 
Martha Hale Shackford contributes a sym- 
pathetic study of Emily Dickinson’s poetry. 
The Contributors’ Club contains a lively 
discussion of ‘‘Social Spot Cash.” 
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The Household Religion 
By 
CHARLES F. DOLE, D.D. 


What shall we do if the homes of the people 
have no religion in them? The most startling 
thing to-day in American life (and it seems also 
to be a world condition) is the decadence of 
household religion. » It is evident everywhere 
that there is a fatal lack of efficient moral will. 
But at a time when we most need this vigorous 
will, we find its perennial source in earnest, 
reverent, stalwart household religion running 
low. 

The time has come to discover a wide and 
deep common basis upon which right-thinking 
and true-hearted men and women may agree 
and found more solidly than ever the essential 
and universal religion which the households of 
all the people must first have, before we can 
enjoy our superb material gifts, or, much less, 
a satisfying and just national life. There isa 
characteristic spirit, or temper, which belongs 
to the religion of the home which is immensely 
needed everywhere in American life, in business, 
in industry, and in politics, but it cannot be 
anywhere unless it comes first in the homes of 
the people; and the home cannot flourish with- 
out it. 
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Miscellaneous. 


The Christmas number of the Christian 
Commonwealth, our London contemporary 
organ of the progressive movement in relig- 
ion and ethics in Great Britain, contains 40 
well-filled pages and 78 illustrations. This 
is enterprise, and the best of it is that the 
number is well adapted to its purpose and 
worth reading. The Commonwealth has made 
a place for itself. 


- FREE. BOOKS | 


By Emanuel Swedenborsg, 
“Heaven and Hell,” 624 pages; 
“Divine Providence,” 605 pages; 
“Four Leading Doctrines,” 593 pages; 
“Divine Loveand Wisdom,’ 598 pages. 

Sent to any address on receipt of 
postage, 8 cents per book or 32 
cents for the set. 

THE AMERICAN SWEDENBORG 

PRINTING AND PUBLISHING SOCIETY, 

3 W. 29th St, New York City. 


HEART AND VOICE 


A NEW BOOK OF SONGS AND SERVICES 
FOR THE SUNDAY=-SCHOOL AND THE HOME 


Prepared by 
Rey. CHARLES W. WENDTE, D.D. 


COMPILER OF ‘*THE SUNNYSIDE,” 
‘“*THE CAROL,” ‘“‘JUBILATE DEO,”’’ ETC. 


At this season, when pastors and superintendents are 
considering how to improve the musical and liturgical 
services of the Sunday-school, we would call their atten- 
tion to the merits of this latest and best work of a compiler 
whose previous ventures in this field have met with un- 
precedented favor in liberal religious circles in the United 
States and England, and whose large experience in Child 
Song assures a collection of hymns, tunes, and liturgies 
in harmony with the present standards and needs of the 
liberal Christian Sunday-school and home. 

The book contains 365 hymns and poems, 264 tunes, 
together with 24 liturgies for the regular sessions and special 
occasions of the children’s service. 

The endeavor has been made to present in these simple 
liturgies the noblest utterances of the Old and New Testa- 
ment, so far as these are applicable to childhood and ca- 
pable of a liturgical treatment. _The poetic and ethical 
values of the selections in verse have been carefully con- 
sidered, while the music to which they are wedded is 
throughout tuneful and singable, and of a high order. 

The best way to be assured of this is to send for a copy of 
the book for examination. 

“Heart and Voice” has already been adopted by a large 
number of our Sunday-schools, whose testimony as to the 
enrichment their services have received through its intro- 
duction is most gratifying. A list of these will be fur- 
nished those who desire to make further inquiry. We give 
herewith the opinion of a few experts in Sunday-school 
affairs, formed after a careful examination of the book. 

CoMMENDATIONS.—From Rev. W. H. Lyon, D.D., in 
the Christian Register:-— 

“There is an astonishing amount of new matter and a 
still more astonishing amount of admirable matter. The 
most marked quality of the music is what it should be in 
a book for children,—brightness.”” 

From Rev. Frederick L. Hosmer, D.D.:— 

“Tt seems to me the fullest, most elaborate Sunday- 
school Manual yet issued in this country, or elsewhere, 
so far as I know... . I am stirred to congratulation.” 

From Rev. George H. Badger, in the Unilarian:— 

“A more successfully wrought-out work of definite use- 
fulness has rarely been the good fortune of the liberal 
fellowship. . . . It makes a decisive step in advance. .. . 
There is a most excellent collection of service, with a gen- 
erous range and logical development combining simplicity, 
dignity, and variety, with rare discrimination.” 

From Rev. Henry F. Cope, General Secretary Religious 
Education Society:— 

“Tt is refreshing to find a book consisting apparently 
wholly of songs which young aes may sing without loss 
of self-respect, and normally without breach of veracity, 
so well arranged and attractively printed. . . . I am look- 
ing forward to using the first part of the book in my own 
family.” 


Send for a copy of HEART AND VOICE. 
Price: Single Copies, 60 cents each, postpaid. 
To Sunday-schools: 50 cents each carriage prepaid. 


Publishers: GEO. H. ELLIS CO. 
272 CONGRESS STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
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The Dome. 
A Child's’ Prayer. 


I like the kindly night of rest, 

When birds may fold their tired wings, 
And I sleep safe in warm, white nest 

Till God the smiling morning brings. 


Father in heaven, hear my prayer; 
Then close with kiss of sleep my eyes. 
I thank Thee for the loving care 
That mother gives me when I rise. 


I thank Thee for good things to eat, 
And for the hours of happy play, 
For grass and flowers beneath my feet, 

And all the beauty of the day; 


J thank Thee for my many friends— 
Four-footed ones, and those that talk; 

That I can sleep when daylight ends, 
That I can see and hear and walk. 


Oh, make me strong and clean and kind, 
And help me, God, to love the best, 
That I the truest life may find, 
And in Thy loving arms may rest. 
—Charles A. Murdock. 


Frances and her Uncle Jack. 


BY SUSAN P. PECKHAM. 


Uncle Jack played tennis hard. One day 
he came up to Frances’s home all hot and 
tired, and he dropped himself into the ham- 
mock. After a while Frances came along 
and found him. 

“Well!”’ said Frances. ‘‘ Well, well! have 
you been here long, Uncle Jack?”’ 

“No, ma’am,” said Uncle Jack. He put 
out his hands and pulled Frances up into the 
hammock; and he said, ‘‘Should you like to 
have a swing?” 

“Not very well,” said Frances. “I don’t 
care much about hammock-swinging always.” 

“Oh, don’t you?’’ asked Uncle Jack, 
“What do you like always?”’ 

““Well—I don’t know,” said Frances, be- 
cause she didn’t, you see: she didn’t know 
what she liked always, every single time. 

Uncle Jack said, ‘‘I haven’t any candy.” 

“Haven't you?”’ asked Frances. 

“Not a bit—I don’t carry candy in these 
clothes.” 

“But in your brown pockets,” said Frances, 
“and your blue pockets—dark blue—I 
know.” 

“You do, do you? 
as well as candy?”’ 

“Dolls,” said Frances. 

“Ho,” said Uncle Jack, ‘‘dolls! Why, 
Frances, don’t you like your Uncle Jack as 
well as dolls? How about Uncle Jack when 
he tells stories to you?”’ 

“Oh, yes,” said Frances. ‘“‘Oh, yes! 
You could tell me a little story now, couldn’t 
you? A little bit of one, Uncle Jack?” 

And Uncle Jack said, “Maybe I could. 
You cuddle down here. Well, now, Frances, 
once there was a grass-green cat.’ 

“A grass-green cat?’’ said Frances, but 
she knew what sort of stories Uncle Jack told 
sometimes, so then she was quiet. Uncle 
Jack began again. 

“Once, Frances, there was a grass-green 
cat, as I told you, a grass-green cat! It lived 
with a little girl who was bad, bad. She ate 
grass-green pickles.” 

‘‘Pickles!’’ said Frances. 


Well, what do you like 
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“She liked them,’ said Uncle Jack. ‘She 
was queer.” 

“Was she little?” asked Frances. 

“Little as you, yes,” said Uncle Jack, ‘‘but 
she was queer, grass-green.”’ 

“Girl grass-green?’’ said Frances, and she 
began to laugh. ‘‘O Uncle Jack, what 
made her green?’’ 

“Now,”’ said Uncle Jack, wriggling out of 
the hammock, ‘‘I must skip, I must.” 

“Oh,” said Frances, “the story, the story!” 

“Yes, but you’ll have to tell the rest of it 
to yourself. I must go.” 

“Why, you didn’t tell any story at all. 
What made that-little girl green?”’ 

“Why, eating pickles,” 

“Oh,” said Frances. 

“‘And I suppose the cat ate pickles, too,’’ 
said Uncle Jack. 

“The girl gave them to her, I suppose,” 
said Frances. ‘“‘Large, were they?” 

“Large pickles, large as the girl,’ said 
Uncle Jack. 

“Oh,” said Frances. 

“T mean as large as the cat.” 

“Oh,” said Frances. 

“Oh, yes! Good-bye, Frances,’ said Uncle 
Jack, and he ran away. So Frances made up 
the rest of the story for herself and for Lucy 
Lou, the doll she loved best. 

Another day Uncle Jack told this story to 
Frances. ‘They were sitting out in the ham- 
mock this time, too. Frances said, “Now I 
want you to tell me a long story and a good 
story—good one.” 

«Why, I always tell you good stories,’’ said 
Uncle Jack, ‘‘tip-top stories. Now, you say 
that I do, Frances.” 

“Well, but they are funny, sometimes, and 
you don’t finish some of them, Uncle Jack.” 

“But they are just as good if they are 
funny and if they aren’t finished,” said 
Uncle Jack. 

“TI suppose they are,” said Frances. 
“Begin, Uncle Jack. Won’t you begin right 
away?” 

“A little girl and a little boy,” said Uncle 
Jack. 2 

“Mother and you when you were little?” 
asked Frances. 

“Yes. They went with their mother to 
visit in the country. They didn’t know any- 
thing at all about the country. The first 
thing they did was to try .to have some fun 
out of doors; but that first time they did not 
have very much fun, not very much.” 

“Cows?”’ asked Frances. 

“No, not half, not quarter so big as cows. 
Well, they took hold of hands.”’ 

“The girl’s name was Grace, wasn’t it?” 
said Frances. ; 

“Ves. Well, they took hold of hands after 
they went down the front steps. They wan- 
dered around the corner of the house, and off 
back there towards barns and hen-yards and 
so forth, and towards a small pond with big 
cat-tails growing at the edge, and other high 
things growing, too. It was very quiet. 
They did not hear anything at all. And that 
Grace and Jack stood and looked down 
towards that pond, so still, and then they 
stepped along to the edge. It was just so 
quiet. Jack said: ‘Let’s put our hands in 
the water. Let’s dabble.’ 

“““Very well,’ Grace said, she was so good 
to Jack, you know. ‘Very well,’ she said. 
So they went closer yet to the water; had to 
be careful, because it was muddy and stony, 
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too, and slippery. So they went very care- 
fully, slowly, and everything was so still! 
And, both together, they stooped to dip their 
hands into that pond of water. Splash! 
whoop! splosh! right wunder their noses, 
didn’t a big frog give a terrible croak and an 
awful jump out into the air and over into the 
pond—splash—and another terrible croak 
when he got where he wanted to go!” 

“Mercy!” said Frances. 

“Mercy, yes,”’ said Uncle Jack. “I guess 
you’d say so. They had to run right through 
the mud, you-know, right over the slippery 
stones,” 

“And frogs?”’ asked Frances. 

“Well, maybe frogs, too. They didn’t 
know how many frogs might be there.” 

“Didn’t take them so very long to get 
back to the house, did it?” asked Frances. 

“No, sir: it did not take so very long. 
They went as fast as they possibly could, any- 
way.” 

“T suppose they didn’t talk much on the 
way, not much at all?” 

“They didn’t say one word for some time, 
I’m pretty sure,” said Uncle Jack, “too 
scared and too muddy.” 

“Yes,” said Frances, thinking. “Yes. I 
like to hear about frogs, though. But I 
don’t like to have them pop at me out ofa 
pond.”’ 


The Gull that Came Back. 


“Mother, why don’t you wear beautiful 
birdies on your hat? I see lots of them on 
other ladies’ hats, and they’re so lovely.” 

“Do you like to see dead birds on hats?’’ 

Archie looked up quickly at his mother’s 
question, and finally stammered: “N-o-o. 
Not exactly. That is, I’d like to see them 
alive, and not dead.” 

“On hats?’’ laughed Mrs. Lyndon, at her 
little boy’s perplexity. ‘‘Why, we’d have to 
chain them there to keep them from flying 
away.” 

Archie’s eyes opened wider. He’d never 
thought of it in this way, but suddenly an 
idea came to him, and his face brightened. 

“But, when the birdies die, then I’d like 
to see them on your hats. Birdies do die, 
don’t they, sometimes?” 

“Yes, sometimes, and’there would be no 
harm to wear their feathers and wings then, 
I suppose. But most birdies we see on hats 
are killed for the purpose.” 

Archie’s eyes looked moist, and his mother 
continued, turning the subject suddenly :-— 

“But I haven’t answered your first ques- 
tion. I’m going to do it by telling you a 
story. When a little girl I lived near the 
Great South Beach. There were thousands 
of beautiful gulls, or terns, living on the beach. 
They nested there every summer, and you 
could find hundreds of their nests in the hot 
sands almost any day in the breeding season. 

“As a little girl I used to visit the beach, 
and it was a wonderful sight for a child. 
Overhead the gulls flew around and around 
in circles, their white wings flashing in the 
sunlight. Sometimes they would fly down 
so low that we could see their little black 
eyes and the pink on their bills. 

“But that was not all. In the sands were 
nests of speckled eggs, and sometimes little 
downy baby gulls. The nest was only a hole 
in the sand, and the little gulls would lie 
there in the hot sun and watch the parent 
gulls flying overhead. I used to think they 
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were longing for the time when they could 


‘get up and fly, too. 


“The gulls were very tame. Nobody 
thought of hurting them. They were too 
pretty to hurt, and everybody liked to see 
them. It made a visit to the beach so much 
more enjoyable than if there had been no 
birds.” 

Mrs. Lyndon stopped and looked away a 
moment, as if saddened by unpleasant recol- 
lections. 

“Then, Archie, a great change came to 
the beach. The report went around that 
gulls’ wings were worth a good deal of money. 
They looked so much like the wings of doves 
that milliners were ready to buy them for 
trimming ladies’ hats. At first we didn’t 
think very much about it. There were so 
many gulls that a few wouldn’t be missed. A 
good many gunners went out to the beach 
and shot them every day. I was a very 
little girl then, and didn’t understand all 
that was going on. 

“T remember one day, when I was standing 
near the bay over which the gulls often flew 
in great flocks, that I saw a man in a boat take 
up his gun and shoot at a few gulls over his 
head. He killed two right before my eyes. 
I saw them drop in the water dead. I was 
so sorry for them and so angry at the gunner 
that my little hands clenched, and I think 
I called out to him. 

“But he was not interested in little girls. 
Another gull flew near him, and he raised his 
gun and shot again. But this time he only 
wounded his bird. The gull flew toward 
the land with a loud cry of pain. But it 
was so badly injured that it could not fly 
far. It fell in the tall grass near me, and 
the gunner started to row ashore to get it. 

“But he didn’t get that gull, Archie. I 
ran after it and picked it up in my arms, and 
raced for home. The gunner called to me, 
and said something that was not very pleas- 
ant, but I paid no heed to him. I would 
not let him kill that gull. ~ 

“Well, my little gull was crippled, but not 
mortally wounded. I kept it in my room, and 
nursed it back to health and strength. I 
fed it out of my own hands, and it trusted me 
so that it would perch on my shoulders to 
eat out of my mouth. 

“Tt was a pet that one could never forget. 
T loved it only as a little girl without brothers 
and sisters can love a beautiful pet. But 
there was one thing I feared. When the gull 
grew strong enough to fly, I knew it would 
leave me. It would go back to its compan- 
ions and mates, and live with them. 

“J didn’t want it to get strong too fast. 
But each day its wing healed, and one day 
it tried its flight. It flew across the yard, 
and seemed surprised that it could do it. 
Then the next day it flew a little further, 
and every day thereafter it made a longer 
flight. 

“One day it took a farewell of me. It was 
in the spring, and the gulls were returning 
to their breeding beach for another season. 
I knew this, because they had always done so 
in the spring. My gull knew it, too, and 
that is why it left. 

“Tt flew up into the air, circled around 
several times, and then flew straight across 


_ the water and disappeared in the direction 


of the island beach five miles away. I cried 
a good deal, and missed my pet more than 
I had anything before in my life. I never 
expected to see it again. 
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“But a few days later I was surprised to 
see a bird flying across the bay, and, as it 
came nearer, I knew that it was a gull. 
Even then I didn’t expect to find that it 
was my pet. But imagine my delight when 
it came nearer and nearer, and, after circling 
around a few times, lighted on my shoulder. 
Yes, my gull had come back!”’ 

“OQ mother, and did it stay?” 
Archie. 

“Yes, it stayed with me a long time after- 
ward. But do you know why it came back, 
Archie?”’ 

“No,” was the quick, eager answer. 

“Because the gunners had killed off all of 
its companions. ‘The beach that had been 
its home was now deserted. Every gull had 
been killed or driven away to some distant 
place. My pet gull had found the beach a 
desolate place, and in its loneliness it had 
returned to me. It had no other home.”’ 

There was a long silence. Archie’s eyes 
were wide, and his lips parted. Suddenly he 
looked up, and said :— 

“Mother, I don’t ever want to see you 
wear birdies on your hat. If you do, I—I— 
will think’’— 

Mrs. Lyndon kissed him before the sen- 
tence was finished. 

“T can’t wear them, dear; for it would 
remind me too much of my pet gull and its 
dead companions.’’—George E. Walsh, in 
Zion’s Herald. 


The New Year. 


BY CAROLINE H. BURGESS. 


asked 


The New Year stands 
With outstretched hanas 
To greet us one and all. 
O Lord we pray 
That every day 
That from those hands doth fall 
Be filled with love 
Like Thine above. 
And may the glad year see 
Each passing hour 
Be, by Thy power, 
Worthy to offer Thee. 


The Tale of an Apron. 


Bessie had been learning to sew for ever 
so long before it happened. To be sure, 
she was only six years old; but you can do 
a great deal when you're six years old if you 
are very careful and patient. 

There had been hemming lessons and over- 
handing lessons, and felling and gathering 
besides straight-ahead seams. Auntie was 
very proud of the wee, wee stitches her little 
niece had made, and showed them to nearly 
all her visitors when Bessie wasn’t there. 

Just then the County Fair happened. Be- 
fore it began, papa brought home a catalogue 
that promised premiums for all sorts of things, 
even sewing. ‘The catalogue said that the 
girl under fourteen years old who did the 
best sewing should have a blue ribbon and 
five dollars. 

The very next day auntie cut out the 
apron. It was white cambric with two little 
pockets and a bib with long tabs to come up 
to the shoulders and be pinned in place. 
Little girls wore that kind of aprons then. 

She made it—Bessie did—every little tiny 
stitch. Work? Yes, indeed. It’s a long 
way around an apron when nobody helps 
a bit. But you ought to have seen how 
tiny those stitches were. 
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After it was done it went to the County 
Fair. Papa went, too, and, when he came 
home, it was late and Bessie was sound asleep. 
Next morning papa didn’t say a word, only 
“Good-morning, daughter,’ when Bessie 
came to the table, and Bessie felt disap- 
pointed. Of course, she hadn’t really ex- 
pected a fourteen-year-old prize when she 
was only a six-year-old girl, but she did 
want to hear if the judges thought she had 
done pretty well. 

In those days—it was ever so long ago— 
plates used to be turned upside down be- 
tween the knives and forks at breakfast. 
Mamma turned hers over and passed it to 
papa for some steak and potatoes, auntie did 
the same, and Uncle Robin. Then it was 
Bessie’s turn, and there, folded under it, all 
neat and square, was the little white apron 
with a blue ribbon pinned on it, and a new, 
green five-dollar bill across the top. 

Maybe you think this is a made-up story, 
but, if you will go to see Bessie any day,—she 
isn’t a little girl any more,—she will open an 
inlaid Chinese cabinet full of queer little 
drawers and pigeon-holes, and take out of 
one of them the very same apron, all yellow 
and old, but with every wee, wee stitch as 
plain as day, and not one of them has ever 
ripped. So, if anybody should ever think 
that six-year-old fingers are too little to be 
careftil, you can tell them they are mistaken. 
Elizabeth Price, in Sunday School Times. 


Self-reliance. 


Henry Ward Beecher used to tell this 
story of the way in which his teacher of 
mathematics taught him to depend upon 
himself :— 

“T was sent to the blackboard, and went, 
uncertain, full of whimpering. 

““That lesson must be learned,’ said my 
teacher, in a very quiet tone, but with a 
terrible intensity. All explanations and 
excuses he trod under foot with utter scorn- 
fulness. ‘I want that problem: I don’t 
want any reasons why you haven’t it,’ he 
would say. 

“*T did study two hours.’ 

“«That’s nothing to me: I want the 
lesson. You need not study it at all, or 
you may study it ten hours, just to suit 
yourself. I want the lesson.’ 

“Tt was tough for a green boy, but it 
seasoned me. In less than a month I had 
the most intense sense of intellectual inde- 
pendence and courage to defend my recita- 
tions. 

‘One day his cold, calm voice fell upon 
me in the midst of a demonstration, ‘No.’ 

“T hesitated, and then went back to the 
beginning; and, on reaching the same point 
again ‘No!’ uttered in a tone of conviction, 
barred my progress. 

“‘The next! And I sat down in red 
confusion. 

“He, too, was stopped with ‘No!’ but 
went right on, finished, and, as he sat down, 
was rewarded with ‘Very well.’ 

“*Why,’ whimpered I, ‘I recited it just as 
he did, and you said ‘No!’” 

“‘Why didn’t you say ‘‘Yes,” and stick 
to it? It is not enough to know your lesson: 
you must know that you know it. You have 
learned nothing until you are sure. If all the 
world says “No,” your business is to say 
“Yes,” and prove it.’”—Ram’s Horn. 
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Buddha Amitabhay* 


BY WASHINGTON VAN DUSEN. 


There’s a glory in the skies, 

Once ’tis seen by human eyes, 

More inspires us than the sunset’s crimson bars; 
’Tis the arch of heaven o’erhead 

With its wide horizons spread 

Ever rising, moving onward like the stars. 


When life narrows here below, 

Soul, look up and see aglow 

God’s rainbow bridge across the ambient air; 
Leading to His azure dome, 

Pointing thought its own true home, 

Its boundless reach,—its heights divinely fair. 


Think not earth is all the real! 

Look on heaven’s arch ideal; 

And, though thine earthly hope goes down to-night, 
Day comes again; strive on! 

Ever on to greet the dawn, 

Ever on and upward to the Infinite Light. 


An Icelandic Journey. 


BY REV. ROGNVALDUR PETURSSON, 


II. 


“ Althing,” or parliament, was in session 
when we reached Reykjavik, so I was given 
a splendid opportunity to meet several of 
the members. Some eight or ten of the 
members are clergymen from different parts 
of the island. ‘The first one I met was the 
poet and journalist, Jon Olafsson, once an 
editor of an Icelandic weekly here in Winni- 
peg and one of the founders of our church 
here. His son-in-law, Dr. Agust Bjarnason, 
professor of philosophy at the university, 
a most brilliant young man, is an avowed 
liberal in religion. Through him I was made 
acquainted with several members of the 
faculty, having previously met the president. 

My stay for nearly five weeks in Reykjavik 
gave me an opportunity to investigate the 
religious situation, and from my observations 
I concluded that there is a greater field 
there for the Unitarian cause than in any 
other city or town of equal size (13,000 
inhabitants) in Europe. The university 
and the professional schools are in sympathy 
with us. The educational institutions are 
all leavened by the Brandesian Radicalism 
of Denmark and the New Theology of Eng- 
land. Even the dean of the Divinity School 
publicly expressed his sympathy with Uni- 
tarian views at an open meeting in Reykja- 
vik. 
In the city there are only two church 
buildings, the cathedral, a brick building 
seating about nine hundred people, and 
the Free Church, a frame building a trifle 
larger than the cathedral, both Lutheran 
in designation. ‘There is, besides, a Catholic 
mission, maintaining a hospital and a pri- 
mary school. It is supported by the French 
Jesuits, and has recently been reinforced 
by a chair in French at the university, en- 
dowed by the French government. The 
Salvation Army and the Adventists are there 
also, but neither have obtained any following 
worth speaking of. 

The situation is such that it can easily 
be injured by improper tactics or ill-advised 
action if a liberal mission were to be at- 
tempted. There is a growing feeling of 
antagonism between the clergy and the 
exponents of the new and more modern 


* Infinite Light. 
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rational and intellectual views. But the 
liberal supporters are gaining fast in strength, 
having obtained a moderate control over all 
the educational institutions. If Unitarianism 
is to be introduced, it should be as a move- 
ment within the liberal fellowship, lending 
its support and influence towards quicken- 
ing, deepening, and broadening the religious 
sentiment and feeling, which is often too 
timidly and somewhat apologetically ex- 
pressed. Best of all, it should be welded 
to, and then emanate from, the educational 
institutions of the country, preferably the 
university. 

The university is of recent date, for it 
was founded by the amalgamation of the 
three schools of Law, Medicine, and Theology, 
on the 17th of June, 1911 (the centennial 
anniversary of Jon Sigurdsson, the great 
patriot and statesman), and by adding a 
department in Arts and Philosophy. It 
will gladly accept any reasonable proposition 
by which its courses could be enlarged and 
faculty increased. This means that now 
is the opportunity to imbue the principal 
educational institution of the country with 
that spirit of tolerance, a fairness and breadth 
of mind, which would be destined to recon- 
struct the whole intellectual life of the coun- 
try and regenerate the Church. And it is 
pre-eminently a Unitarian opportunity. 

I should very much like to urge upon the 
two Associations of America and England 
to institute a mission in the island, for I am 
convinced of its ultimate success and useful- 
ness. It will be accorded the best of recep- 
tions, and is assured of the moral support of 
many of the higher minds of the country. 
In order to have it properly started, it will 
be necessary to make a departure from the 
ordinary mission method in its institution, 
but a departure which will advantageously 
display the spiritual freedom of the Unitarian 
Church. 

The mission, or, better still, the church, 
should, first of all, be established at the 
university. "Iwo chairs should be endowed 
and established, one in the English Language, 
Literature, and History; the other in Church 
History and the History of Religions. This 
would give the Unitarians a strong repre- 
sentation and a directing influence on the 
council. No opposition will be encountered 
from the present government, council, or 
Faculty, as this means an expansion of the 
university for which they all are working. 
A sum of $30,000 will amply endow each 
of these chairs. If invested at the rate of 
5 per cent., as is now being paid on the goy- 
ernment bonds, the income will be equal to 
the salaries now paid, or little over five thou- 
sand crowns a year. 

England could probably assume the amount 
needed for the chair in English. By doing 
so she would be emulating the example set 
by France. In one sense it is an act of honor. 
Moreover, her interests in the island are 
big enough to warrant an act of this nature 
and to enlist for it the support of many 
of her commercial men. Extensive English 
fisheries are carried on off the coast. About 
one-third of all the imports come direct from 
England, more than half of the exports of 
the island go to British ports. The country 
is filled with English tourists every summer, 
and in Reykjavik an English consulate has 
been maintained for over a quarter of a 
century. 

I feel certain that the British and Foreign 
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Unitarian Association will have no. difficulty 
in obtaining this money. By calling atten- 
tion to this opportunity, and that it has 
seemed worth while for France to do this 
very thing, the funds can be raised by pri- 
vate gifts or public subscription. 

The other chair, in ‘‘ History of Religion,” 
should be endowed by America. I think 
sufficient public interest can be enlisted for 
this project to make it possible. It is a 
worthy project in itself and of sufficient im- 
portance to commend it to those interested 
in universal progress and culture. From a 
commercial point of view American interests 
in Iceland are not now large. Yet upon 
examination it will be found that most of 
the commercial products of the island, 
through the medium of other countries, are . 
ultimately sent to America for manufacturing 
purposes, wool in particular. The price 
and grade of wool this summer was dictated 
directly from New York. Most of the 
products of the island could find ready mar- 
kets here, such as wool, hides, furs, down, 
herbs, fish, meats, oil, etc. Again American 
goods largely supply the market in Iceland, 
the different varieties of clothing, boots, fruits, 
breadstuffs, petroleum, tools, hardware, and 
the implements of agriculture. In addition 
a growing number of American fishermen 
and whalers have frequented the fjérds 
for over a generation. 

From the historic point of view American 
interests ate many and varied. Iceland 
is the “‘first’’ America, as may well be veri- 
fied by a casual glance at the map. It is 
the ‘‘first’”? America discovered, settled, and 
inhabited by Europeans. It is the home 
of the first Republic, established on American 
and European soil (a.p. 874-1262). And it 
is the home and repository of the most noted 
records and sagas of the Anglo-Teutonic 
race. 

This project to enter into an educational 
relation with the island would not be the 
first of its kind. The field has already been 
surveyed and entered, some years ago, by 
the late Prof. Willard E. Fiske, who made a 
complete collection of Icelandic literature, 
publications, copies of manuscripts and 
memoranda, and bequeathed the same to 
Cornell University of Ithaca, N.Y. This 
collection is the most complete of its 
kind in the world, outside of Denmark. He 
also established a small library fund for the 
little isle of Grimsey. Moreover, if I remem- 
ber rightly, the texts in Old Norse used at 
Harvard University and elsewhere are texts 
prepared by Icelandic scholars. : 

Although the country is small and, from 
the material point of view, comparatively 
insignificant, some of her men hold an hon- 
orable position in the realm of thought. I 
sincerely believe that, if a closer communion 
could be established between them and our 
American men of letters, it would result in 
a mutual benefit. I cannot but think that 
if the trustees of the Hibbert Lectureship 
Fund had been better acquainted with Scan- 
dinavia they would not have been constrained 
to discontinue the lectureship and pronounce 
it completed before the Anglo-Teutonic re- 
ligion had been dealt with in like manner as 
the other non and pre-Christian religions 
of the world. There are men at Copenhagen 
and Reykjavik who are pre-eminently quali- 
fied for that task, Icelandic scholars, such 
as Dr. Finnur Jonsson and Dr. Bjorn M. 
Olsen. 
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I think it will not be so very difficult to 
get American people interested in this project. 
The cities of Minneapolis, Chicago, St. Louis, 
Pittsburg, New York, and Boston can do 
it alone by a five-thousand-dollar contribu- 
tion apiece. 

If Oxford found it possible to draft one of 
her professors (Dr. Gudbrandur Vigftsson) 
from Iceland, and Copenhagen some ten or 
fifteen, in the course of the last three or four 
generations, Norway and Sweden four or 
five, Paris two, the inference may legitimately 
be drawn that a university at Reykjavik 
is going to be of some service in the general 
field of knowledge. Albert Thorvaldsen, 
the famous sculptor, Dr. Niels Finsen, the 
founder of the Finsen Institute, Prof. Konrad 
Gislason, Dr. Finnur Magnusson, Torfzus, 
the archeologist, and Snorri Sturluson, the 
ancient historian, are only few of the names 
that will vouch for the intellectual and cultu- 
ral status of the Icelandic people. 

WrsnrPec, MANITOBA. 


New York Letter. 


There are all sorts of years, and some are 
so friendly and kind that we cling to them, in 
our poor human fashion, reluctant to let 
them go. Half afraid, we stand and face 
the new year, dreading to trust ourselves to 
its keeping, seldom thinking that much of its 
character is already formed by our own atti- 
tude and the experiences we have gained 
from the past. The new year has more to 
fear from us than we from it, and in the old 
year’s passing we have much to learn. Does 
it slink off beaten and crushed? Or does it 
go forth radiant and bravely burdened with 
honest effort? As it fares, so do we; and, 
either hopefully or discouragedly, we must 
accept the future. 

To many of us the year of 1912 has been 
a peaceful, joyous year. It has brought 
hope and new friends. -It has spared the 
dear old friends, and led us forward coura- 
geously. Let us hope that to all it has been 
a wise year, disguising, perhaps, its greatest 
blessings in the form of a disappointment that 
the future will prove was for our good. 

Sometimes an old thought breaks forth 
into new birth. We are told that in Sweden 
there has been in the past a Christmas tree 
for the people set in an open place free to 
all; but quite new is such a thing for New 
York, and almost startlingly the idea took 
form and ‘materialized on Christmas eve on 
Sixty- 
five feet high, the huge monarch from the 
Adirondack forest spread its giant arms in 
welcome and blessing. The ceremonies at- 
tending its first appearance were dramatic, 
and caught the imagination of young and 
old, rich and poor. It was a tree for the 


‘city’s lonely ones, and they gathered in 


crowds. White and glittering the park lay. 


X Boy scouts shovelled paths, brought planks 


for thin-clad feet to rest upon, and made 
_ themselves generally useful and courteous. 
ag about five o’clock the bells from all the 
‘steeples, the chimes, and whistles made a 


great stir. Then a silence fell while the 


electric star a-top the tree sprang to 
tt and carried its world-message of love 
1 peace to every waiting heart. Up- 

ed faces quivered with emotion. Little 


- fathers and mothers of the poor hugged 


tiny burdens closer as the mystic some- 
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thing stirred their thought, Then the trum- 
peters, facing east, west, north, and south, 
gave the call, and over two thousand electric 
candles broke into life among the spreading 
branches of the tree. It was a superb sight, 
full of suggestion. The rich man, the poor 
man, the beggar man, and—yes—the thief 
looked and pondered. Then came the won- 
derful music. Bands and trained choruses in 
turn gave of their best. ‘“‘Holy Night” 
brought tears to many eyes, and heads were 
bowed as if in prayer. 

Jean Dwight Franklin wrote a poem for 
the occasion, and this is it:-— 


Above the bustle and wear and tear 

Of a city’s life in a busy square, 

The Christmas Tree stands with its open 
hands, 

A symbol of love for all to share; 

And great and small respond to the call 

Of the chimes in the belfry, till one and all 

Forsake the shop and the gilded home, 

For the voice of the Christ Child calling 
“Come— 

O come—Lo, my festival is free, 

And Love is the Host at my Christmas 
Tree!” 

They gather—the rich and poor are one; 

Parent and Child and the stranger lone; 

For the heart of the City goes out to- -night 

In a chorus of Music—a flood of Light; 

And the Christ Child Spirit, divinely fair, 

That illumined the manger cold and bare, 

Is born again in the City Square. 


For a week the tree will be lighted nightly, 
and on New Year’s eve there will be another 
concert. Already the Christmas spirit has 
spread in many ways. One woman, with 
her maid, went to Madison Square in an 
automobile laden with food and toys. She 
sought and gave to any needy one, whom she 
found, a happy gift. Business men and 
society women stood among the people and 
took their secret and invisible gifts from the 
magic tree. There was probably something 
there for every on-looker. 

All the Unitarian churches of Brooklyn 
will unite with Unity Church (Mr. Brun- 
dage’s), for a watch service on New Year’s 
eve. Short addresses by the different min- 
isters and special music are to be provided. 

At Unity Church Mr. Brundage’s sermon 
topics for December were: ‘‘ The Hope that 
Purifies,’”’ ‘‘Wine is a Mocker,” ‘‘A Christ- 
mas Sermon,” and “The Meaning of the 
Past Year: Has the World moved Forward?” 

At the First Church (Mr. Lathrop’s) the 
work of Willow Place is growing. A monthly 
paper, called the Chapel House News, has been 
started by the Nyusa Club. This will be 
the official organ reporting all the activities. 
The subscription is seventy-five cents a year. 
A generous friend has given a new floor for 
the kindergarten room, efectric lights, and 
a stereopticon. Such gifts give pleasure to 
young and old. Mr. Lathrop has been 
invited to serve on the committee in charge 
of the Sunday Evening Conferences at the 
Church of the Holy Trinity. The work 
being done by this conference is undenomi- 
national, and is planned to stimulate the 
social conscience. Miss Mary Shaw spoke 
on “Is the Stage the Pulpit of To-day?” at 
the last meeting before Christmas. 

The Lenox Avenue Church has a rich 
programme for this winter, and many noted 
speakers. Among them are Rev. Anna 
Howard Shaw, on ‘“‘The Family and Social 
Progress’? Mr. William Sullivan, on ‘The 
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Church in the Twentieth Century’; Mrs 
May Lamberton Becker, on the great Ger- 
man play, “Faith and Fireside’; Mrs. 
Helen Hoy Greeley, on “‘The Courts and 
Social Progress”; Mr. William McAndrew, 
on‘‘ The Montessori Method.” On February 
14 Rev. Merle St. C. Wright will give read- 
ings from modern writers, illustrating poetry 
and social progress. The College Circle of 
Mr. Wright’s church is a strong feature now, 
and has its place in all the church work. 

At the last meeting of the Alliance at the 
Second Church (Mr. Dutton’s), before the 
regular paper of the day, a man spoke of 
the Syrians who largely fill the neighborhoods 
surrounding the church. Gradually these 
people have settled here during the past few 
years, until now, out of ten thousand in the 
boroughs, six thousand are in Brooklyn, and 
most of them living within a few blocks of 
the Second Church. Certainly a church 
owes some recognition to its nearest neigh- 
bors, but it is difficult to know just how best 
to reach these people. They are not poverty 
stricken. They are orderly, in the main, and 
law-abiding; but they are lonely, and they 
feel that Americans are cold and hard. In 
their manners and customs they have much 
to impart. They have a rich heredity, but 
how to break down the barrier of race and 
conceptions is difficult, indeed, to know. 
The younger generation is largely unchurched 
because, finding that the religion of their 
fathers is incompatible with life in America, 
they discard it. It would seem that Uni- 
tarianism might appeal to this class of im- 
migrants, for they are earnest, clear-headed, 
and sane. Hts, 


Mr. Smiley and his Temperance 
Hotel. 


BY JOSEPH HENRY CROOKER, D.D, 


The world has recently been paying most 
loving tributes to Albert K. Smiley, widely 
known and honored as the advocate of inter- 
national arbitration, as the friend of the 
backward races, and as the founder of the 
influential Mohonk Conferences. Here in 
Redlands, where I am writing, he was uni- 
versally beloved, not simply as the beauti- 
fier of Canyon Crest Park and the generous 
donor of the library and surrounding park 
(in which his twin brother participated), 
but as a friend and neighbor of gracious 
courtesy, rare simplicity, genuine piety, and 
remarkable public spirit. He was our chief 
citizen, active in every good work; and his 
praises are on the lips of all our people, not 
for his wealth, and not even so much for his 
public benefactions, as for his stalwart char- 
acter and his gracious personality. 

While his memory is fresh, let us call to 
mind one of the most striking characteristics 
of his truly remarkable career. When he 
established the Hotel at Mohonk, soon to 
become famous, he made no arrangements 
for the sale of liquors, They were not served 
on his tables, and the house contained no 
bar. He was told by hotel keepers that on 
this account his enterprise would soon be 
a complete failure. But no warnings could 
turn him from the temperance policy which 
had been a principle with him all his life. 
If he could not carry this principle into his 
new business, he would abandon the business, 
but not his convictions. When importuning 
guests tried to turn him aside from these 
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rules of the house, he met their pleadings and 
threats with calm dignity, but emphatic deci- 
siveness. ‘The marvellous success of his hotel 
soon indicated his judgment. The prediction 
of disaster failed. He proved, in a very large 
and noble way, that he could accomplish what 
he was told could not be done. 

The Mohonk Hotel illustrates the supreme 
value of loyalty to principle and conviction. 
It is more than a vindication of temperance. 
In this incident the quality of manhood 
which made Mr. Smiley great, and which 
enabled him to do great things for the world, 
came to expression. His fidelity to a high 
ideal, his willingness to run risks for it, re- 
vealed the stuff of which he was made. And 
it was this ‘‘stuff”’ in him which explains his 
wonderful career and which enabled him to 
do the monumental services that he accom- 
plished for mankind. This is not claiming 
that a less strict regard for sobriety, in some 
other man, would have ruined the hotel 
business at Mohonk. What is obvious is 
this: if Mr. Smiley had surrendered his 
conviction at this point, if he had done as 
hotel keepers advised and urged, he would 
have so injured his own moral nature that 
it would have been impossible for him to 
have done for the world what he did. Com- 
promise here, and the noble things which 
he accomplished would have been lost to 
humanity. The moral insight and integrity 
here displayed made all the rest possible. 
It took Mr. Smiley at his best to make the 
Mohonk Conference. To have surrendered 
to a lower policy would have meant a spiritual 
decline, and a man recreant to principle 
could not have led men as he did. 

‘This stand taken by Mr. Smiley respecting 
liquor in his hotel brings to mind forcibly 
the whole question of hotel bars. Are they 
a necessity? I have recently conferred 
with several hotel keepers of wide experience 
here on the Pacific Coast, and I wish very 
briefly to give their testimony on the subject. 
The manager of a hotel who keeps no bar, 
but who makes no display of temperance 
principles, gave it as his opinion that, simply 
as a business proposition, selling liquor in 
a hotel does not ordinarily pay. In his 
statement he emphasized these points: 
(1) Having liquor on the premises is bad 
for one’s help. The drinking among them 
makes them quarrelsome and much less 
efficient. (2) A bar attracts a low element, 
persons hard, at times, to control and who 
bring disgrace to the house. As a public 
nuisance they more than offset the profit 
from the liquor that they buy. (3) More and 
more among the travelling public, especially 
among first-class salesmen (the best patrons 
of a hotel), men are turning away from the 
use of liquor. The number of those who 
prefer a hotel without a bar is constantly 
increasing. A hotel keeper will lose some 
because he has no bar, but he will attract 
others, and a more desirable class, because 
he does not sell liquor. (4) With the in- 
creased use of the automobile, a fact of no 
small importance is that, although a man may 
be himself a moderate drinker, he realizes 
that it is safer to have the driver of his car 
where liquors are not sold. If there isa 
bar where he stops, the drivers who gather 
there are likely to drink too’ much at night, 
so that on the morrow he has a less efficient 
servant in whose hands he and his family 
are less safe. 
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In talking with another hotel keeper who 
has had a large and long experience in four 
different cities in Southern California, he 
confirmed all the statements just made, saying 
in conclusion: “Entirely aside from the 
morality of the problem, it is my judgment 
that liquor-selling in the ordinary hotel is 
financially a mistake.” Still another hotel 
keeper took the same position, but signi- 
ficantly added: ‘‘The temperance people 
of a town might help us more than they do. 
Every man who drinks makes a great fuss 
because we will not sell him liquor. He 
stands on the street corner and continually 
condemns us. Now, it would be a great help 
to us if the temperance people would do 
their part in commending our policy and 
holding up our hands. ‘Too often the hotel 
keeper who is trying to run his place without 
a bar is left to fight his battle alone.” It 
seems to me that this-man made a good 
point, which abstainers ought to heed. The 
friends of sobriety in a town might do a 
great deal to turn the tide and make the 
temperance hotel a success, and so contribute 
a great deal to promote the cause and help 
society by fostering a supporting public 
sentiment. A very little thing to do,—earnest 
words of approval frequently spoken,—but 
they would make for the betterment of any 
community. 

The manager of a large hotel in San Fran- 
cisco, who had a ‘“‘table-license”’ for serving 
liquors with meals, told me last summer 
that the use of liquors in this way seemed 
to be on the decline, and this was given as 
the experience of the hotel keepers of the 
city. When I asked for an explanation, the 
following reply was made: “‘This change is 
largely due to the doctors. They are tell- 
ing people that they must stop drinking. 
And what the doctors say has great weight 
with most persons.’”’ The testimony was en- 
couraging and the explanation was interest- 
ing. It is certainly true that doctors have 
great authority, which means great responsi- 
bility. May they use their influence more 
and more on the right side! 

REDLANDS, CAL. 


Dr. W. H. Van Alfen on Christian 


Union. 


Dr. Van Allen, writing as ‘Presbyter 
Ignotus” in the Living Church, has this to 
say of a recent attempt to found a union 
church in Forest Hills, L.I.:— 


I note with satisfaction a practical step in 
the direction of Christian reunion. In Lib- 
erty, Neb., the Presbyterians, Methodists, 
and United Brethren strove to maintain sep- 
arate ecclesiastical organizations. Each was 
feeble and in debt. ‘They have consolidated, 
cleared off the mortgage upon one edifice, 
which is occupied by the united congregation, 
and their enthusiasm is revived by contact 
with one another in such fellowship. Excel- 
lent, as far as it goes; but it needs to go 
farther, even to Pentecost, and to “the 
Apostle’s Doctrine and Fellowship, and the 
Breaking of Bread, and the Prayers.’’ ‘The 
wounds in the Body of Christ can be healed 
by no human consolidation, which leaves out 
of consideration the Divinely ordered con- 
stitution of the Church, and its sacramental 
life. 

So, when I read of an experiment tried at 
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Forest Hills, L.I., wherein nominal Church- 
men have united with various other vari- 
eties of Christians to constitute a “‘union 
church,” it is with a pang of heart-sickness 
at the blind futility of their action. I quote 
from the pastor’s declaration :— 

‘“‘No member is asked to give up a single 
belief which he has previously held. No 
man must resign a single article of his creed. 
The mode of baptism is left absolutely to the 
candidate, and the sacrament will be admin- 
istered in whatever form desired. It is 
simply a co-operative effort on the part of 
Episcopalians, Methodists, Baptists, Con- 
gregationalists, and others, to obtain the 
benefits of a Christian church in a community 
unable to support more than one.”’ 

Who will adminster the sacraments? Do 
the few churchmen who have been deluded 
into joining this amalgamation realize what 
it involves? And where is the line to be 
drawn? Will Jews be admitted? If not, 
why not? Or Unitarians, or Eddyites, or 
Shilohites? Between such Protestant Chris- 
tians as those at Liberty there is no radical 
difference, but between them and the Cath- 
olic Christians the difference is truly wital: 
it touches the sacramental life itself. 


The Tuckerman School. 


With the closing of the first term on Decem- 
ber several of the half-year courses were 
finished. On Wednesday morning Dr. Ham- 
ilton gave a very practical exercise on ban- 
daging, which, with the preceding lectures, 
forms a course likely to be invaluable to all, 
and especially to the future parish workers 
for whom they were arranged. On Friday 
Mrs. Beatley, with “The Call to Perfection,” 
ended another valuable series which are 
also of general importance. The lectures 
have been filled with high thoughts having 
to do with reverence and with morals. Sym- 
pathy with young people and counsel and 
encouragement have marked the several 
hours, making a series of lessons on conduct 
and causes of conduct which will be grate- 
fully remembered. 

The Saturday morning exercises closed — 
the three courses which began with the first 
Saturday of the term‘’ The interest in these 
lectures has been marked, and many expres- 
sions of appreciation have come from those 
who have been in attendance. Dr. Star- 
buck’s lectures on “‘Child Nature and Re- 
ligion”’ began with an introduction to the 
meaning of childhood. ‘The striking charac- 
teristics of the various periods of develop- 
ment have been discussed, and in the last 
two lectures Dr. Starbuck showed the mean- 
ing of all he had been saying and suggested a 
curriculum for the Sunday-school for ages 
between four and twenty-one. A practical 
background for teachers and superintendents 
has thus been given which may serve as a 
basis in making Sunday-school plans. 

Mr. Lawrance’s Bible readings have been 
on portions of Acts and the Epistles.of Paul 
that reveal something of the life and work 
and character of the great apostle. A com- 
prehensive course was not planned; but, 
to those who listened to Mr. Lawrance and 
to Miss Buck, who gave a number of readings, 
Paul has become a more interesting and 
real world character. 

The Round-table Conferences have brought 
up many vital problems of Sunday-school 
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organization and management, and those 
present have readily responded with thoughts 
on the topics discussed. To get at the aim— 
the way—and the material to use has been 
the object throughout. 

The different practical suggestions that 
have resulted have now to be put to wider 
use. A small but excellent showing of hand- 
work from Jamaica Plain and Watertown 
gave to those who saw it Saturday some 
new ideas of what may be done along this 
line. The attendance has varied from one 
hundred or more to about forty, and, while 
many were in regular attendance, new faces 
were seen each morning and more individuals 
heard the lectures than any single morning’s 
attendance would indicate. It is good to 
work together. When the holidays are 
over and the new term begins, Dr. Starbuck 
will present a new course of lectures, an- 
nouncement of which will be made next 
week, 
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The Liberal Congress. 


A Religious Congress of the National 
Federation of Religious Liberals and the 
Free Religious Association of America will be 
held in Rochester, N.Y., January 28, 29, and 
30. 

The purpose of the Federation of Religious 
Liberals is to promote the religious life by 
united testimony for sincerity, freedom, and 
progress in religion, by social service, and a 
fellowship of the spirit beyond the lines of 
sect and creed. Participation in the Feder- 
ation will leave each individual responsible 
for his own opinions alone, and affects in no 
degree his relations with other religious 
bodies. The president is Henry W. Wilbur, 
Philadelphia, Pa.: the general secretary is 
Charles W. Wendte, D.D. The Executive 
Committee inchides Rev. Frederick A. Bisbee, 
D.D.; Rev. Algernon S. Crapsey, D.D.; 
Rey. Samuel A. Eliot, D.D.; Rev. Hugo 
Kisenlohr, Cincinnati, Ohio; Rev. George 
H. Ferris, D.D. (Baptist), Philadelphia, 
Pa.; Prof. George B. Foster, Ph.D., Chicago; 
Rev. Frank O. Hall, D.D., New York; Rev. 
Frederick W. Hamilton, D.D.; Miss Susan 
W. Janney, Philadelphia, Pa.; Rev. Jenkin 
Lloyd Jones, LI,.D.; Rabbi Joseph Kraus- 
kopf, D.D., Philadelphia, Pa.; Rev. J. Clar- 
ence Lee, D.D. (Universalist), Philadelphia, 
Pa,; Rev. Henry Mottet, D.D., New York; 
Edwin D. Mead; Rev. R. Pleber Newton, 
D.D.; Rabbi David Philipson, Cincinnati, 
Ohio; Rev. Charles FE. St.John; Mrs. Anna 
Garlin Spencer; Rev. J. J. Summerbell, D.D., 
Dayton, Ohio; Rev. Carl A. Voss, Pittsburg, 
Pa.; Rev. J. B. Weston, D.D., Defiance, 
Ohio; S. Burns Weston, Director Ethical So- 
ciety Philadelphia, Pa.; and Henry W. Wil- 
bur, Philadelphia, Pa. 

The National Federation of Religious 
Liberals was organized at Philadelphia, 
Dec. 2, 1908, at a private conference of repre- 
sentative liberal religious thinkers and social 
workers. Its purpose is to unify and con- 
centrate the forces which make for religious 
sincerity, freedom, tolerance, and progress. 
In a sense this Federation may be considered 
as the offspring of the International Congress 
of Religious Liberals, with which it is affili- 
ated. Annual membership in the Federa- 
tion may be secured by application to its 
secretary and payment of the annual dues,— 
one dollar. 

The Free Religious Association_of America 
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was organized in 1867, Ralph Waldo Emerson 
being the first to enroll himself as a member. 
Though having headquarters in Boston, it is 
a national organization, and has members 
and officers in various States. 

The objects of this Association are ‘“‘to 
encourage the scientific study of religion and 
ethics, to advocate freedom in religion, to 
increase fellowship in spirit, to emphasize 
the supremacy of practical morality in all 
the relations of life.” 

President, Dr. Charles W. Wendte; vice- 
presidents, Felix Adler, William M. Salter, 
Benjamin F. Underwood, Minot J. Savage, 
Alfred W. Martin, Eliza A. Youmans, Ed- 
ward Waldo Emerson, Stephen S. Wise, 
Edwin D. Mead, Jenkin Lloyd Jones, Frank 
B. Sanborn, William C. Gannett; secretary, 
James H. West, Tufts College, Mass.; treas- 
urer, J. A. J. Wilcox, 26 Pemberton Square, 
Boston, Mass,; directors, George Grover, 
Mills, Mary J. Buchanan, Albert S. Parsons, 
Charles W. Casson, Paul Revere Frothing- 
ham, George Clarke Cox, D. Roy Freeman, 
Charles Fleischer, Edward Cummings, Will- 
iam H. Hamlen. 

The membership dues are $1 annually; 
patron members, $5. All friends of liberal 
religious thought are invited to join with the 
society. Contributions may be sent to 
J. A. J. Wilcox, 26 Pemberton Square, 
Boston, Mass. 

The two societies, similar in spirit and 
aims, fraternally unite in the conduct of the 
meetings. 

PROGRAM. 


TUESDAY, JANUARY 28. 


2.30 P.M. At the Unitarian Parish House 
Rev. Edwin A. Rumball, minister, Henry 
W. Wilbur presiding. Business meeting of 
the National Federation of Religious Liberals. 


OPENING SESSION OF THE CONGRESS, 


7.30 PM. At the Third Presbyterian 
Church, Rev. Paul M. Strayer, pastor, 
Henry W. Wilbur presiding. “The Incul- 
cation of Religion and Morality in our Public 
Schools.” 1. “Can Religion be imparted in 
the Public Schools?’’ By Prof. Edwin D. 
Starbuck, Ph.D. 2. ‘‘The Teaching of Mo- 
rality in the Public Schools. How?’ By 
Mrs. Anna Garlin Spencer. Discussion, led 
by Dr. Charles H. Skinner of Watertown, 
N.Y. 

WEDNESDAY, JANUARY 29. 


9.30 aM. At Temple Berith Kodesh, 
Rabbi Dr. Max Landsberg. ‘‘The Contri- 
butions of the Churches of America towards 
Religious and Civil Liberty.” 1. The Con- 
gregationalist Contribution. 2. The Presby- 
terian Contribution (to be announced). 3. 
The Baptist Contribution, by Prof. Walter. 
Rauschenbusch, D.D. 4. The Methodist 
Contribution (to be announced). 

2.30 pM. At Temple Berith Kodesh. 5. 
The Quaker Contribution, by Henry W. 
Wilbur. 6. The Jewish Contribution, by 
Rev. Dr. Enelow of New York. 7. The Uni- 
tarian Contribution, by Rev. L. Walter 
Mason, D.D. 8. The Universalist Contribu- 
tion, by Rev. Dr. I. M. Atwood. 9. The 
Contribution of Religious Radicals, by 
Edwin D. Mead. 

6.00 P.M. Social reception at the Unita- 
rian Parish House. 4 

8.30P.M. Address at the Unitarian Church, 
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by Prof. Rudolf Eucken, Ph.D., on ‘‘The 
Necessity for Idealism.’”’? Discussion, opened 
by Rev. Richard W. Boynton. 


THURSDAY, JANUARY 30. 


9.30 AM. At the First Universalist 
Church, Rev. A. W. Grose, S.T.D., pastor. 
“New Methods in Religious Work.” 1. 
“The International Congress,” by Rev. 
Charles W. Wendte, D.D. 2. ‘The Brahmo 
Somaj of India,” by Kabindranath Tagore of 
Calcutta. 3. “‘The Public Forum for the 
Discussion of Social and Ethical Questions.” 
4. “The Sunday Commons of Boston,” by 
Dr. Charles Fleischer of Boston. 

2.30 P.M. ‘Social Wrongs and _ their 
Ethical Solution.” 1. “Race Conflicts and 
Human Brotherhood,” by John Milholland, 
Esq., of New York; and Rabindranath 
Tagore, Esq., of Calcutta. 2. “Industrial 
Strife and Economic Justice,’ by Dr. Fred- 
erick C. Howe of New York. Discussion, 
3. “International Wars and World Peace,” 
by Edwin D. Mead of Boston. 

8.00 e.M. Closing Session at the Second 
Baptist Church. ‘‘The Promotion of Sym- 
pathy and Good-will between Orthodox and 
Liberal in Religion.” 1. ‘‘A Juster Appre- 
ciation of Orthodox Believers by Religious 
Radicals,” by Rev. William C. Gannett, D.D. 
2. ‘‘A Juster Appreciation of Religious Radi- 
cals by Orthodox Believers,” by Rev. Dr. 
A. W. Vernon of the Harvard Congrega- 
tional Church in Brookline, Mass. 3. ‘‘The 
Fundamental Unities,” Rev. S. A. Eliot, D.D. 


Convocation Week at Meadvilfe. 


The forthcoming Convocation Week of 
the Meadville Theological School seems to 
indicate that the spirit of interscholastic 
fraternity is now in evidence among our 
schools of theology as it has long been among 
our colleges and universities. "The lectures 
of Convocation Week are to be given on the 
Adin Ballou Foundation, established by Mrs. 
Abbie Ballou Heywood, in memory of her 
father, for lectures in Christian Sociology. 
The character of the lectureship, from the 
beginning, is indicated by those who have 
been chosen as lecturers for this year: Dr. 
Crothers of Cambridge, Prof. Foster of Chi- 
cago, Prof. Carver of Harvard, and Dr. 
Hugh Black of New York. It is inevitable 


DWARF BABY RAMBLER ROSES 


Adapted and bred to HOUSE CULTURE; bloom in- 
doors in winter, and outdoors all summer. White or crim- 
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3 hyacinths best varieties bloom Easter, 15 cents. De- 
livered by PARCEL POST prepaid. 

Novelty Floral Company, Newburgh, N.Y. 
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(On Indian Head Hill) 
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that the undogmatic nature of these lectures | has been to put into the lists those things ke To all schools within the limits of the 


should be illustrated in the choice of lecturers|every school, no matter what its size or 


as well as in the choice of topics. The lectur- 
ers for this year represent four different 
denominations, and the lectures will be given 


in five different churches. In Western) 
Pennsylvania the lines between liberal and | 


orthodox are still closely drawn, but they 
are able neither there nor elsewhere perma- 
nently to separate those who are working for 
the kingdom of God. 


Sermons on Social Service. 


In the church of the First Parish, Cam- 
bridge, Dr. S. M. Crothers has begun a| 


course of Sunday morning sermons on the} 


history of social service in the Christian 
Church. The subjects have been announced 
as follows: December 29, “The Early Chris- 
tians as Rebels against the Civilization of 
their Day’; January 5, “The Church assum- 
ing the Burdens of Roman Civilization’’; 
January 12, “The Struggle with Barbarism: 
What Social Service meant in the Middle 
Ages”; January 19, “Protestant Methods 
and Ideals”; January 26, “ Nineteenth- 
century Progress in Philanthropy, and its 
Limitations”; February 2, ‘“The New Op- 
portunities for realizing more fully the Chris- 
tian Ideals.” 

Persons interested are invited to attend. | 
Services begin at eleven o'clock. 


Department of Religious 
Education. 
REV. WILLIAM I. iawn » SECRETARY. 
A Standard of Excellence. 


The following article, written by Rev. 
Frank Lincoln Masseck, pastor of the Uni- 


versalist church in Arlington, Mass., is to} 
appear this week in the Universalist Leader. | 


This is part of a plan of co-operation between 
the two denominations in their work for 


teligious education. Representatives of the | 


two bodies, as stated in the article, have been 
working harmoniously together in the prep- 
aration of Sunday-school material, and, aside 
from the value of the products resulting 
from these conferences, which, it is hoped, 
will be of use to our schools, the fact that 
the two denominations are thus working 
closely in harmony is one of great signifi- 
cance. The lists of suggestions, to which 
reference is made, will be ready for distribu- 
tion among our churches very shortly. 


A Stanparp or EXCHILENCE ror SUNDAY 
ScHOOLS. 


A jomt committee from the Department 


Unitarian and Universalist bodies a pamphlet 
location, can secure. Too often schools | | is to be mailed containing the points named. 
are judged merely from the point of numbers On April 1, 1913, each school will be asked 
or of other characteristics that do not in to report the points in which it meets the 
any way denote the religious or spiritual | above requirements. 
efficiency of the school itself. The com- In addition to the points named im these 
mittee has therefore laid emphasis upon the | two lists each school will be asked to report 
things considered essential for the main how many of the following recommendations 
purpose of a school,—the promotion of the it has adopted: 1. Adequate housing ond 
teligious life. - | equipment. 2. A teacher's library. 3. Barth- 
Two lists have been prepared, the first | day offerings. 4. Pledge and envelope system. 
| dealing largely with organization, the second | 5. Graded social life. 6. Parents’ classes 


more fully with the matter of instruction. | 
The first list contains ten points, each Of | 
| which counts 10 per cent. A “Standard | 
School” is one that makes 7o per cent. on 
this list. An “Honor School” is one that 
makes 100 per cent. The second list con- 


each list will be regarded as a “‘Record 
School.” Pastors and superintendents in all 
parts of the country will be interested in de- 
termining where their own schools stand. 
The points named in the first list are: 
1. Cradle Roll, a department that includes 
children too young to attend school 2. 
Graded Instruction, the use of lessons and 
methods of teaching adapted to the various | 
ages of the pupils. 3. Hand Work, color-| 
| ing, picture-pasting, modelling, map-drawing, 
be note-book-making. 4. Aduli Class, any 
| group of adults meeting for study and organ-' 
| ically connected with the school. 5. Teacher 
| Training Class, any definite method of pre- 
| paring for the future supply of teachers. 
6. Teachers Meciimg, a regular gathering 


| of offi and teachers for the stu f 
e a oo pathaer dy of the | dents in culleses aut ase of the 


| principles, the methods, and the material 
of instruction. 7. Co-operation of Pupils, 
“securing regularity, punctuality, and atten- 
| tion, as essential to the promotion of learning 

and reverence. 8. Co-operation with Church, 
|\the church assuming the responsibility for 
| the school and the school leading the pupil 
into a life of Christian service through the 
church. 9. Co-operation with Denomination, 
consultation with and reporting to denomi- 
national officers, also making an annual con- 
tribution for the general Sunday-school 
| work. 
stonary Service, giving or doing, as a school, | 
for others. 

If this list is carefully considered, it will | 


|be observed that it suggests methods for! 


leading the child from the earliest years 
not merely to perfect himself, but to reach 
| out towards others in an endeavor to help 
uplift the world. 

The second list contains the Pa cen Ss 


tains five points, each of which counts 20) 
per cent. A school making 100 per cent. on 


10. Definite Philanthropic or Mis-| 


and meetings. 7» Church aitendance. 8. A 
| combination of fixed features, with variety nm 
the opening service. All these, while not so 
essential as those named in the preceding 
lists, may be exceedingly helpful in promot- 
ing the purpose of the school. ~ 


Young People’s Religious 
Cnion. 


The President’s Greeting. 


| To the Young People’s Religious Unions of the 

Uniied States and Canada: 

Dear Friends and Fellow-workers—1 take 
this opportunity, through our department, of 
wishing you a very Happy New Year. Your 
|remembrance of the past shows a certain 
| task accomplished, in part, by our organiza- 
tion. With vety limited means, we have 


\yet been faithful to a trust that we fee 
| belonged to us particularly as young people 


of the Unitarian fellowship. Keenly appre- 
ciative of the religious wants of the many 


Middle West, we have done something to 
supply that want through the efficient labors 
|of the student assistant. Yet how much 
greater has been the task than any effort we 


| have yet made to meet it? So I would have 


you remember that the happiness I wish you 
for the New Vear is wrapped up in the con- 


tinued opportunity for service that awaits 


you. The need is still present that called 
for our former labors: the opportunity to 
tell our cheerful and reasonable gospel is 
even more abundant 

Will you not then cease to await the hap- 
_piness of the New Veat'as a gift and rather 
look upon it as a reward to be earned by the 
faithful effort you put forth to further this 
missionary work of the Young People’s 
Religious Union? We need you all, and the 


The Children’s Mission 


points: A. A fully Graded System, serene | Oe of Solent 


Promotions, provision for all grades, even | 
if all are not represented at one time. B. 


The Unitarian Children’s 
Contributions from the are used to give 


Tnsirucion in Socal Service, the study of Susie ODOT sete Pet st needy 


of Religious Education of the American Uni-| existing conditions and of right methods of 
tarian Association, represented by the Rev.| Christian activity. C. Home Department, 
William I. Lawrance and the Rev. Florence | any method of home study directed by the 
Buck, and the Massachusetts Universalist | school, or of enlisting home co-operation | 
Sunday School Association, represented by | in promoting the educational efficiency of | 
Mrs. Edward M. Barney and Rey. Task ikea D. Representation at any Gath-\ 
Lincoln Masseck, have just agreed upon a | ering jor the Consideration of Sunday-school | 
“Standard of Excellence for Sunday Schools,” | Problems and Ideals, such meetings as the| 
which has been adopted by both bodies, to | Sunday-school session of a conference a 
take effect January 1, 1913. convention, a Sunday-school institute or 

The idea of this standard is to suggest summer school, or a teachers’ training school. | 
to the schools the characteristics of a modern E. Encouragement and Guidance of the Pupils | 
school, the methods it might adopt, and the | in making a Definite Decision to live the Life 
ideals it should seek to realize. The endeavor | of Love and Service, 


ana in private families in close relations 
Banton wo il ake cones to bomtd of fae 
Sooke of codon iachmesmecaal 


Drmzctozs: 
De Norcandse. Charies 


e- 


= 

_ January 2 1913] (23) 
. 
____ effectiveness of our endeavor will be either 
“a increased or diminished by the interest you 
Manifest and the co-operation you give. 
: May the spirit with which you enter into 
the privileges of the New Year assure you a 
greater joy and satisfaction than any you 
have hitherto experienced! Under the 
Kindly guidance of Infinite affection may 


The Conference of Alliance Branches will 
be held at 25 Beacon Street, Monday, Jan- 
Wary 6, 1913, at eleven o’clock. All members 
cordially invited to attend. Speakers, Rev. 
Samuel A. Eliot, Rev. Florence Buck. 


_ At the First Church in Boston, corner of 
Berkeley and Marlborough Streets, vesper 
services are held Thursday afternoons at 
half-past four, consisting of a half-hour of 
organ music, followed by a brief devotional 
service, music by the choir, and a short 
address. All seats are free. 


Rev. William Welker Betts, formerly of 

_ the ‘Trinitarian Congregational ministry, 

having satisfied the Committee on Fellow- 
- ship of the Western States, is hereby com- 

mended to our ministry and churches. Fel- 
> lowship granted April 18, 1912. W. H. Puls- 

ford, F. M. Bennett, Emest C. Smith, Com- 
_ The first of a series of Saturday organ re- 
Citals by Mr. Malcolm Lang will be given in 
King’s Chapel, Boston, on Saturday, Jan- 


e first regular Saag outside the 
\ rvices of the church, to hear the fine organ 
of King’s Chapel, recently installed. All 
are imvited to these half-hours of music, 

. are intended, like the other daily ser- 


Ae 


at 
y and 


Nineteen Branch Alfiances..... 22.2. .25.-.-+--++ $62.75 
Sextet OF Chavenan 2 320. 2 Sosene. - ace pa-s 25.00 
Maxey EB: Bast 2%. o.,. . 25 SoSsES. . eee §.00 } 
Independent Congregational Church, Meadville, 
Wertquements 5.607... SF ._.. 2. 5 EES: ¥5.00 | 
cous individual contributions... .........- 


$218.75 
The readers of the Register will be pleased | 


to know that in the recent serious disaster } 
which has overtaken the Island of Jamaica, | 
Mr. Brown and his immediate family were | 


spared. He reports satisfactory progress in 
his church work and is at the present time 
eager to take advantage of the opportunity 
of purchasing a lot which can be secured for 


$300. Prompt action will be necessary to). 


enable him to take advantage of this op-| 


I shall be glad to acknowledge all further | 
subscriptions which may be made for this) 
purpose. F. C. SoutaworrTs. 


Lectures in Boston. 


A course of free public lectures at the} 
Lowell Institute (founded in 1836 by John! 
Lowell, Jr, and opened to the public in 1839), Bess 
on “The Fundamental Problems of Human | 
Life,’ will be given by Rudolf Eucken, pro-| 
fessor in the University of Jena and exchange 
professor at Harvard University, 491 Boylston 
Street, as follows: January 7 (Tuesday), | 
““A Justification of Idealism”; January 9 
(Thursday), “A Defence of Morality”;| 
January 14 (Tuesday), “Religion and Phil-| 
osophy”; January 16 (Thursday), “The} 
Greatness of Kant”; January 21 (Tuesday), 

“Goethe as a Philosopher’; and January 23 | 
(Thursday), “‘Realism and Idealism in the 
Nimeteenth Century,” to be given at five 

o’clock in the afternoon. Doors opened at 
4.30 o'clock, but closed at 5 P.w. and through- 
out each lecture. & 

Tickets may be secured, free of charge, 
by applying by mail to the Curator of the 
Lowell Institute, 491 Boylston Street, Boston, 
and enclosing one stamped, addressed enve- 
lope for each ticket desired. F 


Dere and There. 


Cardinal Richelieu is said to have been ray 


the first chocolate drinker of any fame, and 
to have set the fashion of using it. 


In an article in a recent Cornhill Henrietta 
Q. Barnett retails some quaint observations | 
on country life made by city children taken | 
out for a day’s holiday. Among them are) 
the following: The cows made a grunting} 
noise, the baa lambs made a pretty litte 
shriek. The cows I saw were lazy, they 


were laying. One was a bull, who I daresay | jj, 


had been tossing somebody. I saw a big 
dragon-fly; it was like a long caterpillar 


was one bird called the squirrel. 
Only gentlemen are allowed to shoot pheas- 
are expensive. Butterflies 


| 
| 


Unitarian churches for “Truth, Worship. » and 


} Hon. — McKennan 
thingham, 
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Our National Societies, 


ET ela egrpeaes ni dibee oe mar a ae | aaa 


Association, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
Local offices at tog East 20th Street, New York City; 
= South Dearborn Street, Chicago, Tl; and 376 Sutter 
Street, San Francisco, Cal. 


The American Unitarian Association. 

Founded in 1825. 

The chief missionary organization of the Unitarian 
churches of America. It supports missionaries, estab- 

es and maintains churches, holds conventions, aids in 
building meeting-houses, publishes books, tracts, and de- 
votional works. 

Address correspondence to the Secretary, Rev. Lewis 
G. Wilson. 
Address contributions to the Treasurer, Henry M. Will- 


lams, Esq. 


Unitarian Sunday School Society. 

Founded in 1827. 

Incorporated in 1885. The active work of the Society 
is carried on by the Department = Religious Education of 
| the American Unitarian Associatio: 

President, Rev. William L. Taconen. 

Treasurer, Mr. Sanford Bates. 


National Alliance of Unitarian Women. 


Organized in 1890. 
Promotes the local organization of the women of the 
= churches for missionary and denominational 


Address correspondence to the Secreéery, 25 Beacon 
St., Boston, Mass. 

Address ‘contributions to the T: reasurer, Mrs. Lucia 
Clapp Noyes, rz St. John Street, Jamaica Plain, Mass. 


Young People’s Religious Union. 
Organized in 1896. 
Promotes the organization of the young 
Oa aes correspondence to the Sesreéery, Miss ae 
orr. 
Address correspondence to the Treasurer Mr. O. Arth 
McMurdie. ey 


Unitarian Temperance Society. 

Organized in 1866. 

The practics] working committee of the Unitarian 
churches to promote ac cause of temperance by publish- 
ing and freely distributing pamphlets and tracts, arranging 
for conferences, and sen: 


ers upon request to give 
ai beern cn vetoes ea 


the temperance question. 
to the President, Rev. Edward 


Venn’ 
Address contributions to the Treaswrer, Mr. Charles H. 
Stearns. : 


General Conference of Unitarian and 
Other Christian Churches. 


co eee eereenny tr the parpass 
of strengthening the arcnpr —— with it for more 
aad betice ee 

resident, Hon. Charles W m ie LLD., Cambridge, 


Vice-Presidemis: Hon. Adelbert Moot, Buffalo, N.Y.; 
Landon, Indisna) Ind.; Hon. 
on. Charles A. 


New York, N.Y.; Rev. Emmest C. Smith, Chicago, Ill. 


National League of Unitarian Laymen. 


Organized May 25, 19°09, “to bring the men of the se - 
rate churches into hee acquaintance, co-operation, a 
wship.” 
pz Pi Hoa. William H. 
President, John Mason Little, 
Vice- i Hon. Horace Davis, LL.D., San Fran- 
cisco, Cal., Mir. = ye ag a 


Secretary end Ti Mr. H. Burdett, 
Bisudway, New Torr Cy, Ms. Cosi B. Berdett, sas 


Unitarian Fellowship for Social Justice. 
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Dicasantries, 


Road Hog (after mishap in which puppy 
has been run over): ‘‘ Madam, I will replace 
the animal.” Indignant Owner: ‘Sir, you 
flatter yourself.”—London Opinion. 


The daughter of the Episcopal rector in a 
town near Boston asked her father the other 
day: ‘Father, why don’t you take some 
other funny paper besides Life and the 
Christian Register?” 


Tom: ‘‘I understand that Mabel has been 
sent to a ‘finishing school.’” Dick: “So 
I’ve heard. Say, what do they teach girls 
in a school like that, anyway?”’ Tom: “Oh, 
they have a general course in Civil Engineer- 
ing, I suppose.” 


“Ts this a High or a Low Church?”’ some 
one asked the sexton of Christ Church, 
Poughkeepsie, once. He seemed a little 
puzzled by the question, so the visitor said, 
“Have you candles on the altar?” “Oh, no, 
ma’am,’’ he answered, ‘‘the church is lighted 
by electricity!” 


President, then Prof., Hadley at a social 
party in Minnesota was required to make a 
rhyme for the word “‘St. Louis”; and he gave 
it thus:— 

“There was a young man in St. Louis 
Who married a quick-witted Jewess. 
So bright are her stories 
‘That in her he glories, 
And calls her his Chauncy Depew-ess.”’ 


The Southern Bivouac attributes a severe 
remark to Stonewall Jackson, who was not 
a man to speak ill of another man without 
strong reasons. At a council of generals 
early in the war, one of them remarked that 
Major was wounded, and would be 
unable to perform a certain duty for which 
he had been suggested. ‘‘ Wounded!” said 
Jackson. ‘‘If that is really so, I think it 
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‘ WN" Underground 
BE STE OHENSON | Garbage Receiver 
LINN No Flies. No Litter. No Odors. 


Opens with the foot: closes itself. Clean and sanitary. 
Sold direct from factory. Guaranteed. Circular free. 
C. H. Sreruznson, Mfr., 19 Farrar Street, Lynn, Mass, 


“JUBILATE DEO’ HYMNAL 


Edited by Rev. Charles W. Wendte 


Geo. H. Ellis Co. 


Price, 40 cents | 
272 Congress St., Boston. 


By mail, 50 cents 


Also an edition with services, 50 cents; 
by mail, 60 centspercopy. Young People’s 
Religious Union: 25 Beacon Street, Boston. 


Antique Viewsofye 
Towne of Boston 


BY 
JAMES H. STARK 


‘‘Some of the views are taken from 
engravings now exceedingly rare, and 
all of them have an historical value.’’ 


LARGE QUARTO, 378 PP, 
PRICE $5.00 POSTPAID 


must have been by an accidental discharge |- 


of his duty!’ 


Mr IL. was touring with his family. At 
a cross-road he became uncertain of his route. 
An aged country woman with a basket was 
the only person in sight. He stopped his 
car, and called out to her: “I say! ' Hey, 
you!’”’? The old woman put down her basket 
and stood at indignant attention. ‘We 
want to go to Boston!” he cried. With 
every evidence of resentment at his manner, 
she picked up her basket and screamed 
back, ‘Well, who’s a-hinderin’ ye?’’ and 
walked on—New York Sun. 


An old Scottish shepherd, faithful to the 
traditions of his clan, still wore the Highland 
kilt. One cold, raw day he was tending his 
sheep. His plaid was wrapped closely 
about him, but his bare legs were blue with 
cold. A  fellow-clansman, who had been 
away from his native hills, came by, wearing 
an English overcoat. Observing the shiv- 
ering shepherd, he asked, “Sandy, are ye 
no’ cauld wi’ the kilt?’”’ ‘Na, na,” replied 
the loyal Sandy, “but A’m near kilt wi’ 
the cauld!’’—New York Times. 


A manufacturing firm offered a prize for 
the best original motto for a pen. An Iowa 
man promptly sent them, ‘‘The pen is 
mightier than the sword,” with a request 
that they would forward the prize by mail. 
The head of the house wrote a humorous 
reply, asking the claimant if he could prove 
himself the author of the saying. The Iowa 
man, evidently an honest soul, at once re- 
sponded: ‘‘I can’t say for certain whether 
I read it or just thought it. I’ve read Mc- 
Guffey’s Readers and Kidd’s Elocution and 
the Proverbs in the Bible. If it isn’t in 
those books, it is original, and you will please 
send me the money.” 


For Sale by GEO. H. ELLIS CO., 
272 Congress Street, Boston, Mass. 


Educational, 
WANTED: Women to enter our training 


school for nurses. Apply to 


MARTHA B. BATES, M.D., 
Superintendent of nurses, 


141 Benefit St., Providence, R.I. 


THE MISSES ALLEN 
School for Girls and Young Ladies 


Address The Misses Allen, West Newton, Mass. 
Telephone, 131 Newton West. 


HACEKELEY SCHOOL 


TARRYTOWN, N.Y. 
Rev. SAMUELA.ELIOT, D.D., President, Trustees 
WALTER B. GAGE, Headmaster 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 
FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORKERS and PARISH 
ASSISTANTS. For particulars address the Dean, 
MRS. CLARA T GUILD, 
15 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


The MacDuffie School 
For Girls 


Springfield, Mass. 
Principalss 
John MacDuffie (Harverd) 
Mrs. John MacDuffie (Radcliffe) 
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KIDDER, PEABODY & CO, 


56 WALL ST. 
NEW YORK 


115 DEVONSHIRE ST. 
BOSTON 


Investment Securities 
Foreign Exchange 
letters of Credit 


CORRESPONDENTS OF 


BARING BROTHERS & CO., LTD. 


LONDON 


Geo. H. Ellis Co. 
PRINTERS 


272 Congress Street, Boston 


Educational, 
ROCK RIDGE HALL FOF Boys. Lo- 


cation high, d 
and healthful, in one of New England’s most beautiful pf 
dential villages. Istructors able, experienced, matured. 
Thorough preparation for college. Unusual attention 
given boysunder seventeen. Well-regulated daily lives for 
all. Large, airy gymnasium with swimmin; 1. For 
catalog, address De. G. L. Wurre, Wellesley Hills, Mass. 


PROCTOR ACADEMY, anvoven, u.5, 


A Unitarian School for both sexes. In the foothilis of the 
White Mountains, roo miles from Boston. Pure water. 
Bracing air. Separate dormitories. New buildin; Six 
Courses,—College Preparatory, Scientific, English, Busi- 
ness, Agriculture, Domestic Science. Elementary Work. 
College Certificate privileges. Free tuition to ten students. 
Gymnasium. Ten Acre Athletic Field. School Farm of 
too Acres. $250 a year; no extras. For catalogue ad- 

way CLayron, A.M., B.D., Principal. 


FRancis 


The Browne & Nichols School For Boys 
20 Garden Street, Cambridge, 30th year, September 
23,1912. Regular five-year course for Harvard or any other 
college. New features; Nichols Field, play-ground on 
Charles River opposite Soldiers’ Field Preparatory depart- 
ment for Younger boys. Mr. Reed will be at the school every 
morning in September, at other times by appointment. 

Sects H Browne, A.M., 

Rev Willard Reed, A.M., } Principals, 


EXCEPTIONAL OPPORTUNITY 


We have just completed our new pipe organ. It has over 
Bes Ps cece nee ratte eight hundred pipes. 

is designed especi or teaching and practice purposes. 
Professor Archibald T. Davison of Harvard is our teacher 
on the organ. mh Bie opportunities are offered to any 
young woman who desires to specialize on the organ, and 
she may begin her work IMMEDIATELY. We shall be 
happy to have you write us at once or, b 
gee us in to terms and conditions. 
ScHoot, Grorce F. Jewett, Newton, Mass. 


Three attractive houses in beautiful 
grounds. Fine new gymnasium. Riding 
lessons. Tennis with trained instructor. 
All outdoor athletics. College prepara- 
tion and entrance by certificate. Gea- 
eral high school course. Music and Art. 
Post-graduate work. Domestic Science. 
Year book and pictures oa request. 


